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NortK  Texas 

BeeKeepers 

will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  in  stock,  and 
sell  them  at  Factory  Prices. 
Don't  forget  that  we  can  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  way  of 
field  or  garden  seeds,  plants, 
and  poultry  supplies.  Large 
illustrated  catalog  for  19G6 
free  on  application.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 
Wish  to  purchase  Beeswax. 


Texas 
Seed  and  Floral  Co. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 


I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  T  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  Th's 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  h'^ive  installed  a  complete  Weed-Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your -wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  haps  and  bourds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quahty  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  jou  dollars  to  get  my  pr'ces.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleas'^s  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  Iheir  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading  table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.    Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal 

After  the  15th  or  20th  of  April  I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian 
queens  promptly. 

Call  or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein    -    San  Antonio,  Texas 

(322  South  Flores  Street 


SPRINGFIELD 
MISSOURI 

We  carry  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

The  ROOT'S  J  906 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received,  thus  insuring  for 
our  customers  quick  service, 
Springfield   freight  rates, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  seed  catalog,  bulb 
and  plant  catalog.  Cyphers 
incubator  catalog.  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  bee- supply  catalog 

SPRINGFIELD  SEED  CO. 
Springfteld,  Mo. 
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I       C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


Bee  -  oupplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive- 
ly, at  R.oot*s  Factory  Prices.  ^ 




t  Two  Per  Cent  Discount 


For  CasK  Orders  Received  in  MarcK. 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 


^  Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on  ^ 

^  receipt  of  them.    You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock  is  ^ 

^  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 

A  IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.    Satis-  X 

t  faction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  ^ 

^  mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge.  ^ 


#  AND  NUCLEI. 

^  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.    I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  ^ 

^  lANS,   RED-CLOVERS,   CARNIOLANS,   and   CAUCASIANS.    Can  furnish 

fjb  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.    For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25.  * 


X  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 

r  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phac-elia, 
^  Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER. 

Office  a.n«i  Salesroom,  214-6-2148  Central  A.ve. 
)  WareKotise,  Freeman  and    Central  Aventie. 

[  Cincinnati,       -  OHio. 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RUI^ES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrm- 
3y  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
stain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

AKo.l.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
JSext  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
amrface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
lo  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
somb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
eection. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
So  color,  using  the  terms  white,  ambor,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
Shere  will  be  '^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


I  Toledo. — The  market  on  comb  honey  has  been  better 
for  the  past  two  weeks  than  it  has  any  time  during  the 
the  season.  Prices  are  firm  on  account  of  the  scarcity. 
We  are  getting  15  and  16  for  fancy  white  clover;  14  and 
15  for  No.  1,  and  13  and  14  for  amber;  buckwheat,  13. 
Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand  at  the  following 
prices:  White  clover  in  barrels,  6 ¥2  to  7;  amber,  5%  to 
5V2.  Cans,  every  grade,  from  1  to  ct  h''o-V)er.  Bees- 
wax is  firm,  and  in  good  demand  at  28  and  30.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices,  not  what  we  pay. 

Griggs  Brothers, 
Feb.  19.  521  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia. — The  condition  of  the  'hon°y  market 
is  much  more  firm  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time, 
with  much  less  on  the  market.  Usually  at  t  lo  time  of 
the  year  bee-men  wake  up  to  realize  that  the^  i^-v  00^- 
ry  their  honey  over  and  send  it  to  the  market  to  be  sold 
at  any  price  rather  than  hold  it.  At  the  present  time, 
the  market  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  We  quote:  Fancy 
white  comb  honey,  16  to  17;  amber,  13  to  14;  extracted 
white  clover,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7;  beeswax  firm,  28.  We 
are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on  coinmis- 
sion.  Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Feb.  19.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.— At  the  present  time  the  demand  for 
honey  is  quiet;  however,  we  fully  believe  the  near  fu- 
ture will  bring  better  reports,  since  all  indications  point 
to  a  prosperous  season.  Continue  to  quote  amber  ex- 
tracted honey  in  barrels  at  5%  to  6;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, at  iVi  to  8%,  in  ciates  of  two  60-lb.  cans.  Comb 
honey  is  moving  slowly  at  IBV2  to  15.  according  to  the 
quality.  The  above  are  our  selling  prices  of  honey,  not 
what  we  are  paying.  Beeswax,  choice  bright  yellow 
^ade,  is  wanted  at  30  cts.  delivered  here. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Feb.  19.  51  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Atlanta.— Honey  market  is  at  a  standstill  with  us, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  doing  till  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  move.  We  quote:  fancy  white,  12%  to  14;  No.  1, 
10  to  11.    Beeswax  firm  at  30  for  No.  1  stock. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Chicago.— There  is  not  much  doing  in  our  line  of 
business,  the  volume  not  being  equal  to  this  season  in 
recent  years;  yet  there  is  not  much  change  in  prices, 
and  we  therefore  refer  to  last  report  as  representing 
present  market.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston.— The  demand  is  very  good  for  new  honey, 
fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  prices  are  firm  at  16  for 
fancy,  down  to  15  for  No.  1  stock  with  practically  no 
No.  2  to  offer.  Old  honey  with  good  supply  is  almost  at 
a  standstill,  nominal  prices.  Strained  honey,  fancy 
white,  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7. 

Blake,  Scott  &  Lee, 

Feb.  19.  31-33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  our  honey  market  has  not 
undergone  any  change.  The  demand  for  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  very  limited.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1, 12  to  13;  amber, 
11  to  12;  extracted,  California  light  amber,  6  to  6V2; 
Spanish  needle,  6V2  to  7.  Southern,  in  barrels,  4Vi  to 
4%;  in  cans,  5  to  5y2.    Beeswax,  29. 

R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Schenectady.— There  is  but  little  comb  honey  re- 
maining in  our  market;  and  as  there  is  always  more  or 
less  demand  dViring  the  Lenten  season  we  would  advise 
producers  who  may  still  have  some  stock  on  hand  to  for- 
ward the  same  without  delay.  We  quote  fancy  white, 
14  to  15:  No.  1.  14;  No.  2,  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  11  to  12; 
extracted  fight,  GVo  to  7;  dark,  6  to  6y2. 

Feb.  20.       Chas.  McCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


For  Sale.— 125  lbs.  buckwheat  at  11  cts.  This  is  the 
last  of  our  comb.  Water- white  extracted,  8y2  cts.;  am- 
ber, 7  cts.   Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


For  Sale.— 378  bbls.  Mexican  honey;  98  bbls.  Cuban 
honey;  67  bbls.  Southern  honey.  Special  prices  and 
samples  sent  upon  request. 

Stromeyer  &  Metzel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  18 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser.  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  handle  t>ie  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  .;ONER  MFG. 

GO.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y.     Big   Discounts   on    oapli  frst  us  figure 

with  you  on  youp.  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  he  -^-arp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  rthink  of  it,  same  prJcc  Jilar 
styles.    Send  for  Catalog. 

.  THE  FRED.  w.  mu  I  M  UQ.,.,  .  - 


51   WALNUT  ST.. 


;rNcmNATi.  ohio. 
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Foe  Sale.— Finest  quality  new-crop  Calif ornia  water- 
white,  white-sage,  and  light-amber  honey  in  60-lb.  tins, 
two  in  a  case;  new  cans  and  new  cases.    Write  for 
prices  and  samples,  and  state  quantity  you  want. 
HiLDRETH  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted.— Fancy  clover  extracted  honey.  Send  sam- 
ple and  quote  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted    honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.       R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Wanted. — Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey;  also 
No.  1  amber  honey.  Send  sample,  and  state  quantity 
and  price,  delivered  at  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  qualitj% 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  disp-^se  of. 

HiLDRETH  &  ?EG_ELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St., 'New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
Bell  or  consign  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  theU.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co  operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  Vi-lh.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


UP=TO=DATE. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  with  soot. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed    Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIM ED.-The  General  Managerlof  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.   N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three.  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,^$2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,     MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


Cl^as.  Israel  (SL  Brothers 

486-490  Canal  St.,  New  YorK. 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Uerohants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Oonsignments  Solicited.  Established  1875. 


Jo.  6  Iron  Age  ComlaiBed^ 
^  .Double  and  Single  . 
Hoe,  Hill 
,and  Drill 
^Seeder. 


Yoiir  Spring'  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  _  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor- 
lessening  and  money-making 


IRON  AGE  Implements 

These  famous  tools  double  each  man's  capacity— saving  time  and  money 
Our  new  No.  25  Fertilizer  Distributor  attachment  may  be  applied  to 
famous  No.  6  combined  tool,  or  to  our  No.  1  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Seed  Drill  attachments.  This  labor  sav- 
ing implement  and  the  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
Planter  are  fully  described  in  "Iron  Age"  a  book  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener  and  farmer  who  would  be 
more  successful.   Sent  free. 

-  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  120,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved 
Bobbins.) 

Potato 
Planter. 


Wistem  Seeds  far  Western  Planters  mitSS 

■  iw.w..»n«i  ■■■iiiii..ni.   ■Ill  II        11,1  II  II  iiiHjj..».iiijijL-ij.,«^Mau«    Speltz,   MiHet,  Kaffir 

Corn,  English  Blue  Grass,  Oklalioma  Dwiirf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian  Brome  Grass  and  full  Ime  Garden,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds.  Write  NOW  for  our  1906  Catalog.  Free  by  mail.    Address  Ka n sas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

or  Colorado  Seed  House, Oenver,Colo.,orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  city,Okla. 
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E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT 

Editor  Editor  Home  Departments  Asst.  Editor 

Department  Editors : 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,        J.  A.  Green,        Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.        J.  E.  Crane, 
Louis  H.  Scroll,         G.  M.  Doolittle,         W.  P.  Root. 

J.  T.  CALVERT,  Business  Manager  A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 

Circulation  30,000.  Reaches  every  State  and  60  foreign  countries. 
Established  in  1873.  .  Sixty-four  pages!  .  Semi-monthly. 
Published  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

.Terms— $1.00  per  annum;  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00,  in  advance.  « 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publisher  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuik,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  48  cents  per  year  for  postage. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  onetweek  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— The  journal  is  sent  until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further  notice  if  the 
first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  jour- 
nal discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he 
wishes  his  journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like  this 
plan  m.ay  have  it  stopped  after  the  time  paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

How  to  Remit.— Remittances*  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

Agents.— Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  tine  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings  with  any  of 
the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown: 

Paris,  Frasice.   E.  BONDONNEAU,  142  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  pc^tpaid.  5M  fr. 
Kingston*  Jamaica.    HOOPER  BROS.,  20  Orange  St.   Per  year,  postpaid,  5 /  6. 
Goo«ina>  Q^ieensland.    H.  L.  JONES.   Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr.  Jones* 

Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 

Dtinedin*  New  Zealand.   ALLIANCE  BOX  CO.,  24  Castle  St.   Per  year  postpaid,  6/. 
Other  names  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio,  PubHsherc 

Find  enclosed  for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture  months,  and  as  per  ofifer  

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 


Name. 
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Spring  Management 


of  the  right  kind  lays  the  foundation  for  a  crop  of 
honey,  and  ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE  covers  that 
feature  of  bee-keeping  most  completely.  It  begins  with 
taking  the  bees  fjom  the  cellar,  showing  how  to  avoid 
the  "mixing "  that  comes  from  improper  management; 
then  how  to  protect  them  thoroughly  at  the  small  cost 
of  only  FIVE  CENTS  a  hive  for  both  material  and 
labor. 

This  protection  not  only  enables  the  bees  to  rear 
more  brood,  but  saves  it  from  destruction  in  any  cold 

P.  S.— Each  new  subscriber  for  1906  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  any  back  numbers  of  1905  that  may  still  be  on 
hand.  At  present  I  can  send  a  complete  set  excepting  the  January,  February,  and  April  issues.  March  is  gettins 
pretty  low.   As  long  as  they  last,  however,  any  numbers  that  are  left  will  be  sent  free. 


snap  that  may  follow,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  workers  that  will  be  ready  when  harvest  comes. 

If  you  have  never  tried  spring  protection,  just  try  it 
on  a  few  hives  this  year  and  note  the  results.  Rem^- 
ber,  too.  that  this  is  only  one  point— there  are  hundreds 
in  the  book  that  are  equally  helpful. 

Price,  $1.20  postpaid;  or  the  Review  one  year  and  the 
book  for  only  $2.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining'  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in  our  Second  Subscription  Contests 


Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twei\ty-five  Prizes  \  ^ 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize   3,00  queen 

First  Prize   $10.00  queen  Fifth  Prize   2.00  queen 

Second  Prize   7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize  One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize   5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prize^'  One  Junior  Cknmeil  smoker 

Conditions!        ^       ^       ^  ^ 


FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this 
contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be- 
tween February  15  and  July  1,  1906. 

SECOND.— To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first 
fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five 
yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his 
credit. 


THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 
new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.  Two 
trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 
equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription. 

FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 
time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "For  Second 
Subscription  Contest." 


CUT  HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date  

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents*  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.    I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 

Name  

P.  O.  

/  can  use  sample  copies  of  Gleanings.  State  
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TRY  IT  AT  MY  EXPENSE -NOT  YOURS! 

,  If  you  are  not  a  reader  of  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  I  want  you  to  become  one. 
I  want  you  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  to  know  at  my  expense,  if  the  magazine  does 
not  suit  you. '  If  it  does  suit  you,  a  ad  the  price  is  right,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  pay 
for  it.   There  isn't  much  in  the  theory  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  is  worth  your'knowing.  It  was  MUNSEY'S  MAGA- 
ZINE that  led  off  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  low  price  for  magazines-ten  cents  a  copy 
and  one  dollar  by  the  year.  It  was  the  fight  we  had  with  a  giant  News  Company 
monopoly  that  made  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  possible,  and  that  blazed  the  way  for 
all  other  publishers  whose  magazines  are  issued  at  the  price  of  MUNSEY'S.  But  this 
is  too  big  and  too  graphic  a  story  to  be  told  in  this  advertisement. 

iviuNSEY's  iviaoazine: 

Has  the  biggest  circulation  of  any  standard  magazine  in  the  world— much  the 
biggest.  And  it  has  made  it  and  held  it  solely  on  its  merits.  In  a  dozen  years  we 
have  no*-  spent  a  dozen  cents  in  advertising.  Vv"e  have  no  agents  in  the  field  -not  an' 
agent  anywhere  — we  have  given  no  premiums,  have  clubbed  with  no  other 
publications,  and  have  offered  no  inducements  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  We  have 
made  a  magazine  for  the  people,  giving  them  what  they  want,  and  giving  it  to 
them  at  a  right  price — that's  all.  And  the  people  have  bought  it  because  they  like  it 
and  because  they  could  buy  it  at  aright  price.  Our  object  in  advertising  now  is  to 
reach  a  few  hundred  thousand  new  readers— people  who  are  not  now  taking  MUN- 
SEY'S MAGAZINE. 

A  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Magazine  For  Ten  Cents. 

Though  there  are  a  good  many  three  dollar  and  four  dollar  magazines  in  America, 
there  is nonebetter  than  ilUNSEY'S.whatever  theprice— not  one.  There  isno  higher 
grade  magazine,  there  is  none  better  printed  or  printed  on  better  paper,  and  there 
is  none  better  or  more  carefully  edited— none  better  written,  and  few,  if  any,  so  in- 
teresting. It  costs  in  round  numb<?rs  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  number  to  j?o  to 
press  on  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE.  That  is  to  say,  if  only  one  copy  were  printed 
it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  spreading  this  cost  over  our  entire  edition  of 
7J(?,(^'(?'(i'co/>/>s,  the  amount  gets  down  very  thin  on  each  individual  copy. 

When  I  first  rn-ide  this  price,  a  dozen  years  ago,  everybody  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble—said we  couldn't  live— said  v/e  were  bound  to  .fail.  We  did  live,  however,  and 
today  are  publishing  a  thousand  tons  of  magazines  a  month,  which  is  fifty  car-loads. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many  magazines  as  were  issued  by  all  the  pub- 
lishers combined  of  the  entire  country  when  I  came  into  the  business. 


It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  m.erits  of  3IUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE,  and  so  sure 
it  will  please  you,  that  I  am  now  offering  to  send  it  to  you  without  any  money  in 
advance,  and  without  any  money  at  all  if  it  does  not  please  you.  I  can  afford  to  take 
this  chance,  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  small  chance,  because  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  people.  The  percentage  of  dishonesty  am.ong  the  citizens 
of  America  is  far  too  small  for  consideration  in  a  business  proposition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  trick  in  this  offer— no  hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward,  business  proposition  which  will  cost  you  nothing  unless 
you  v/ish  it  to. 

The  All-Story  Magazine  Also  Free 

I  will  not  only  send  you  MUNSEY'S  INIAGAZINE,  as  stated  above,  but  will 
send  you  three  months  free,  in  addition,  THE  ALL-STORY  MAGAZINE,  which  is 
another  of  our  publications.  I  add  this  other  magazine  for  two  reas.-ns.  First,  that 
you  may  have  the  choice  of  two  magazines,  and  second,  with  the  thought  that  you 
may  want  both. 

If  this  proposition  interests  you,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made  more  to 
your  interest,  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  me,  and 
you  will  get  the  magazines  as  stated  herein. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  New  York:  114 

iTou  may  enter  my  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Munsey's  Magazine,  for  which  I 
aires  to  pay  you  one  doliar  (§1.00)  at  the  end  of  three  months,  providing  I  find  the  maga- 
zine to  be  what  I  want. 

In  the  event  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  magazine,  I  will  so  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  in  which  case  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  connection  with  this  subscription  you  are  to  send  me 
The  All-Story  MMgazine  free  for  three  months,  and  that  I  am  to  have  the  option  of  chang- 
ing my  pubscri))tien,  if  I  so  desire,  from  Munsey's  Magazine  to  the  All-Story  Magazine  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 


Name 


City. 


Date  1906  State. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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TWO  BEE-KEEPERS 


March  1st,  1906. 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Inclosed  find  our  check  in 
payment  for  the  inclosed  order  of  goods. 
You  may  ship  same  at  your  convenience. 
We  wish  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  sea- 
son when  it  opens,  and  wish  you  would 
not  delay  the  order  too  long.  We  now 
have  time  to  get  sections  made  and  filled 
with  foundation,  which  we  can  not  do 
when  spring  work  opens.  Bees  are  win- 
tering well  so  far,  and  we  expect  them 
to  come  out  in  good  shape. 

Respectfully,      I.  R.  Success. 


June  20th,  1906. 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Send  us  immediately  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  the  goods  called  for  on 
the  inclosed  order- sheet.  Do  not  delay. 
Delay  will  cause  us  considerable  loss. 
We  ought  to  have  sent  this  order  in  long 
ago.  The  season  has  opened  fine  and  we 
have  no  hives,  sections,  or  foundation  on 
hand.  Expect  a  swarm  to  come  out  at 
any  time,  and  no  hives  on  hand  for  new 
swarms.    Hustle  the  goods  off. 

Respectfully, 

I.  B.  Wateing. 


Which  column  shall  we  place  your  favor  or  order? 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  your  order  now  or  later.  Discount  this  month,  2  per  cent 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIVES  -  HIVES 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  the  hives 
you  will  need  this  year.  By  getting  them  now  you 
will  save  the  discount,  and  can  have  them  nailed 
and  ready  for  your  bees  in  the  spring. 
We  should  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  any  quantity 
on  the  following : 

The  Root  Chaff  Hive         The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

The  best  chaff  hive  made  The  comb-honey  hive 

The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive 

Standard  size  and  extra  quality 

Send  for  Catalog 

M.H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH. 

We  Sell  Root's  Goods  In  Michigan 
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COOK  BOOK  FREE! 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one  year's 
trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  INSTRUCTOR, 
QuinCY;  Illinois,  we  will  send  free,  postpaid , 
one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Home  instructor  is  a  Woman's  Magazine  from 
cover  to  cover  and  the  only  Magazine  published  that  lists  up-to-date  DreSS  Patterns  at  5  CentS  each. 
Good  stories.   Stamps  taken.   Agents  Wanted. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-year-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  ^ove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Greor- 
gia,  Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent .  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gex\.  Indus.  A^t.»  PortsxnotitH,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


Mnted 


The  D.  Co. 


ON  SALARY  .... 

for  a  large  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demonstrate  a 
modem  toilet  soap,  distinct- 
ly different  from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling.  Easy 
sales  everywhere.  Write  for 
particu4ars  and  free  sample. 

715-725  S.  W.  St.  Canton,  O. 


Fruit  Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  SotitHern  Frtiit  Grower  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free. 
^The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Free !    Free  ! 

Our  catalog  of  berry-plants,  32- 
quart  berry  crates  and  baskets. 
Special  prices  for  Febr'y  orders. 

H.  H.  AtiltfatKer 
Box  3       Minerva,  O- 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  why  you  should  insist  on  Lewis 
Goods  in  preference  to  any  other  ? 

At  the  LEWIS  FACTORY  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to 
see  that  all  goods  are  made  scientifically  correct. 

Perfect  matching,  necessary  bee-spacing,  accurate  dovetail- 
ing, correct  grooving,  and  carefully  polishing,  besides  a  thousand 
and  one  other  important  details  of  manufacture  are  all  brought  to 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  thirty  years  of  experience  of  the  Lewis 
beeware  specialists. 

Lewis  Goods  go  together  right.  Why?  Because  they  are  right. 

Every  part  is  made  to  fit  every  other  part,  just  like  a  watch. 

Lewis  hives  and  sections  go  together  with  a  snap. 

What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  bee-goods  fit! 

What  bee- keeper  can  estimate  the  value  of  time  and  patience 
lost  with  poor  goods  that  don't  and  won't  go  together  accurately  ? 
Steer  clear  of  them  by  ordering  Lewis  Goods. 

You  can't  afford  to  take  chances  of  not  receiving  full  value 
for  your  money,  even  if  the  goods  are  ordered  in  the  winter  time. 
But  now  suppose  it  is  swarming  season,  hives  brimful  of  honey, 
bees  are  busy;  you  can't  afford  to  tie  up  your  bee  industry,  lose 
time,  lose  money,  and  have  your  peace  of  mind  annoyed  and 
patience  tried  by  bothering  with  ill-fitting,  inferior  goods.  Lewis 
Goods  are  necessary  to  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

Look  for  brand.  Send  for  catalog  to-day,  if  you  haven't  one. 

There  are  a  score  of  our  agents  besides  ourselves  who  can 
furnish  you  with  Lewis  Goods  at  factory  prices. 


ENGLA.ND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA— C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Steven^  &  Co..  Manzanillo. 
CALIFORNIA-Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co  ,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Ark.  Valley  Honey-  producers'  Ass'n,  Rocky  Ford 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
ILLINOIS- York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 


IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 
INDIANA-C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  Faribault. 
MISSOURI— E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON- The  Chas  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA -Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS -Southwestern  Bee  Co..  San  Antonio. 
UT  \H— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASaiNGTON-The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO 

WATERTOWN,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Journal  Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Illustrated  :  Semi-monthly  :  One  Dollar  per  Year 
Published  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Prof.  Cook  thinks  our  nice  section  honey 
"would  go  bke  wildfire"  on  the  Earopean 
markets,  p.  207.  Pity  we  can't  get  a  little 
wildfire  into  our  own  markets. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  persistent  endeavor  in  one  direction.  If 
he  ever  reaches  the  goal  of  the  non- swarm- 
ing hive— and  let  us  earnestly  hope  that  he 
may— he  will  have  richly  earned  the  prize. 

Philtppine  bees  presumably  Apis  dorsata, 
are  said,  p.  215,  to  build  cells  2|  in.  d^ep. 
]f  these  are  in  combs  with  the  usual  midrib, 
the  combs  would  be  5  in.  thick.  Is  there 
not  some  mistake  about  this?  Surely  a  cell 
2J  in.  deep  would  hardly  be  used  to  rear 
brood  in. 

Hybrids  are  spoken  of,  p.  201,  as  worse 
gluers  than  Itp.lians.  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  that  mentioned  before.  Is  it  a 
fact?  [I  had  always  supposed  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  hybrids  were  m.ore  inclin- 
ed to  propolize  than  pure  Italians.  I  know 
ours  used  to  be.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  &hall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected.  — Ed.] 

CARNIOLA.NS,  according  to  Muenchener 
Bztg.,  excel  all  others  in  working  on  red 
clover.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  season 
favored  work  on  red  clover,  and  the  Carnio- 
lans  appeared  on  it  in  full  force,  while  the 
American  red- clover  stock  did  not  visit  it  at 
all.  [I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  Carniolans 
and  Italians.  But  this  is  sure:  There  are 
strains  of  either  that  greatly  excel  others  of 
their  own  race  on  red  clover.— Ed.] 


Honey-comb,  says  Dr.  Bohrer,  p.  220,  ''is 
of  no  value  as  food;  and  in  many  cases  of 
stomach  ailment  it  is  a  positive  irritant." 
But  say,  doctor,  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  some- 
times well  to  have  things  in  food  which  have 
no  nutritive  value?  and  are  not  irritants 
sometimes  a  benefit  in  the  intesanal  trajt? 
[It  has  been  said  that  a  shiploai  of  horses 
out  at  sea  ran  out  of  hay.  The  ^e  were  oats 
enough,  but  the  horses  did  not  d  )  well.  The 
captain  finally  ordered  the  ca^'oenters  to 
plane  up  some  plank  into  fine  sh  Vlnp-s.  s?nd 
these  v>^ere  soaked  in  water  and  mixed  with 
the  oats  and  fed  to  the  animals?  The  story 
goes  that  the  horses  from  that  time  on  be- 
gan to  thrive.  Perhaps  in  this  sense  wax 
would  not  be  an  irritant.— Ed.] 

Freezing  is  said  to  have  killed  a  frog  and 
some  bees,  p.  202.  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't 
the  thawing?  A  neighbor,  one  winter,  had 
200  bushels  of  apples  in  our  cellar.  Triey 
were  frozen,  and  the  freezing  seemed  to  im- 
prove them.  But  they  were  thawed  out 
very  gradually.  If  thawed  cut  rapidlv  they 
would  have  been  ruined.  [There  is^some- 
thing  in  what  you  say.  Two  or  three  have 
told  me  since,  that  frogs  frozen  in  ice  will 
come  to  all  right  in  the  spring.  In  the  case 
of  the  frog  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  the 
animal  in  a  solid  cake  of  ice  was  brought  in- 
to a  warm  room.  The  ice  was  melted  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  know  what  you  say  is 
true  concerning  apples,  because  I  have  seen 
this  fact  proven  before  my  own  eyes.  —  Ed.] 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  page  209,  recommends 
farmer  Jones  to  use  the  regular  Langstroth 
hive.  I  wonder  if  farmer  Jones  knows  what 
that  IS.  He  will  hardly  find  it  listed  in  any 
catalog.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  don't 
know  just  what  is  included  in  and  excluded 
by  the  term  ''regular  Langstrcth  hive."  al- 
though it  is  a  term  in  frequent  use.  Please 
tell  me,  Mr.  Editor,  what  I  would  get  from 
a  manufacturer  if  I  should  order  a  "regular 
Langstroth  hive. ' '  [When  a  customer  spec- 
ifies a  Langstroth  hive  we  make  it  a  rule  to 
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send  him  one  based  on  Langstroth  dimen- 
sions and  which  comes  the  nearest  to  being 
our  standard.  Some  dealers  would  supply 
a  ten  frame,  others  an  eight-frame.  In 
some  cases  the  hives  would  be  dovetailed  or 
lock-cornered,  and  others  might  be  halved 
or  lap-nailed.  I  presume  that  Doolittle  had 
in  mind  the  dimensions  of  the  Langstroth 
hive  and  unspaced  frame,  the  one  used  by 
Langstroth.  ~  Ed.  ] 

Just  now  Ohio  seems  to  be  the  storm- cen- 
ter in  the  matter  of  trying  to  make  the  sa- 
loons obey  the  law,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  dead 
set  between  the  Governor  and  the  mayors. 
The  Governor  says  the  saloons  must  be 
closed  on  Sunday,  the  mayors  say  no.  Which 
whips?  [Yes,  our  Ohio  legislature  is  strong- 
ly temperance.  The  Cleveland  Leader  says, 
*  *  All  observers  of  conditions  at  Columbus 
agree  that  the  General  Assembly  is  honest. 
Ohio  has  not  been  so  sure  of  the  uprightness 
of  any  legislature  in  many  years.  They  have 
proved  their  good  faith  by  their  works.  .  . 
The  reform  outlook  is  good  all  along  the 
line."  It  has  just  passed  a  search- and-seiz- 
ure  bill  that  will  make  it  hot  for  the  owners 
of  speakeasies.  Yesterday  another  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  that  will  very  greatly  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  district-option  law  now  in 
force  in  our  cities.  There  are  bills  pending 
against  treating.  Over  and  above  all  is  a 
Governor  who  is  most  decidedly  with  the 
temperance  people  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  law.— Ed.] 

"Is  IT  POSSIBLE  that  bees  assume  a  state 
of  torpor  that  is  about  midway  between  that 
of  true  hibernation  and  the  sleep  of  prdinary 
warm-blooded  animals  that  are  aroused  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours  to  be  fed?"  p.  203. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes,  or  that  the  condition  of  bees 
in  winter  is  simply  that  of  sleep  with  stops 
for  refreshment.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
this,  that  there  is  a  point,  somewhere  about 
forty- five  degrees,  at  which  bees  show  least 
activity  and  consume  least  food.  Can  we 
ever  get  beyond  this?  [There  is  a  great 
deal  concerning  this  subject,  that  has  never 
been  exploited.  Granted  that  a  cellar  tem- 
perature of  45  seems  to  give  the  lowest  con- 
sumption of  stores,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  bees 
in  that  cellar  inside  of  their  hives  have  a 
temperature  of  nearly  blood  heat?  Taking 
all  the  known  facts,  and  putting  them  all 
together,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  deduct  posi- 
tive conclusions.  But  Gleanings  proposes 
to  keep  at  these  experiments  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  so  warm  lately  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  subjecting  bees  to  a  lower  temper- 
ature.—Ed.] 

*  *  A  BEGINNER ' '  writes :  * '  I  quote  from  *  A 
few  Points  for  Beginners, '  in  a  manufactur- 
er's circular:  'The  honey-knife  should  be 
kept  sharp,  and  immersed  in  hot  water  when 
not  in  use. '  Now,  I  can  sharpen  it  all  right, 
but  how  am  I  to  keep  it  hot  from  October 
to  July?  Contract  with  an  electric-light 
plant,  flouring- mill,  or  some  other  institution 
that  has  hot  water  always,  to  keep  it  in  soak 
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for  you.  Or,  don't  stop  using  it  during  the 
time  mentioned.  If  your  wife  is  of  the  kind 
that  keeps  her  husband  constantly  "in  hot 
water,"  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
knife  with  you.  [If  these  wives  of  ours  did 
not  keep  us  in  "hot  water"  it  might  be  the 
worse  for  us.  But,  joking  aside,  this  ques- 
tion whether  hot  water  should  be  used  f  r 
heating  a  honey-knife  depends  largely  on  lo- 
cality and  partly  on  the  honey.  If  the  ir  nife 
would  work  freely  without  the  hot  Wciter, 
by  all  means  dispense  with  the  heat;  but  if 
it  acts  logy,  bends  or  crushes  the  cells,  even 
when  the  edge  is  keen,  then  the  blade  should 
be  kept  immersed  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
In  California,  when  extracting  the  thick 
mountain  sage,  I  believe  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  top  of 
a  coal-oil  stove.  Two  knives  are  used,  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  While  one  is 
doing  the  uncapping  the  other  is  heating. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  use  a  hot  knife  by  ex- 
changing. But  I  have  been  in  yards  where 
bee-keepers  say  they  know  hot  water  is  not 
necessary.  But  nevertheless  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  pair  of  knives  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water  can  not  help  doing  better  work 
than  the  same  knives  without  the  heat  and 
the  partial  washing  that  they  get;  for  all 
particles  of  wax  clinging  to  the  edge  will 
melt  off,  leaving  that  edge  free  to  do  its 
best  work.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  underrate  the  effort  I 
made  toward  keeping  pure  Italian  stock, 
and  overrate  the  ease  with  which  such  a 
thing  may  be  done,  p.  201.  For  years  I  trie  d 
to  keep  pure  stock;  but  I  rise  to  remark 
that,  in  this  locality,  the  yellow  stock  does 
not  seem  to  run  out  the  inferior  blood  near- 
ly as  fast  as  the  inferior  blood  runs  out  the 
yellow  stock.  Please  tell  us  how  far  you 
must  travel  from  Medina  before  you  strike 
any  impure  blood.  [You  once  told  me,  doc- 
tor, if  I  remember  correctly,  that  you  nade 
it  a  rule  to  buy  two  or  three  imported  Ital- 
ians a  year  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good  grade  of 
hybrids.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  your  breeding  stock  for 
a  year  or  two  back  has  been  hybrid,  and  with 
this  stock  you  hybridized  the  whole  yard. 
Now,  if  you  had  pursued  the  policy  of  the 
queen-breeders  and  many  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducers, like  Mr.  Alexander,  for  example, 
you  could  have  Italianized  the  bees  for 
miles  around.  You  can  go  miles  from  here 
and  not  strike  any  hybrid  blood.  Sometimes 
in  buying  queens  to  sell  again  we  are  obliged 
to  introduce  a  few  untested  into  the  hives 
until  they  can  "freshen  up"  for  another 
journey.  It  is  these  queens  that  will  now 
and  then  show  a  sprinkling  of  hybrid  or 
black  blood.  If  you  will  this  coming  sum- 
mer kill  off  all  your  one-year-old  and  two- 
year-old  queens  that  are  hybrid,  and  intro- 
duce Italians  in  their  stead  from  some  good 
pure  breeder  with  a  good  record,  you  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  Italianizing  your  whole 
locality.  By  keeping  up  that  policy  of  con- 
tinuous weeding  out  black  or  hybrid  stock 
you  will,  within  five  years,  have  practically 
pure  Italian  stock  within  a  radius  of  two 
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miles  of  each  of  your  yards.  I  have  seen 
that  thing  done  so  many  times— that  is,  I 
have  been  in  yards  where  it  was  done— that 
I  am  sure  your  locality  would  be  no  excep- 
tion.—Ed.] 

Mary  Hinman  Abel,  in  The  Delineator 
for  January,  gives  glucose  a  good  send-olf 
as  ** a  wholesome  food,"  " perfectly  harm- 
less, "and  a  blessing,"  and  she  seems  to 
think  it  would  be  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
if  prejudice  would  give  way  and  allow  more 
of  it  to  be  used.  Ail  of  this  may  be  true  of 
the  chemically  pure  article  which  costs  10  or 
20  cents  a  pound;  but  is  it  possible  that  Mrs. 
Abel  has  written  the  article  without  ever 
samplmg  the  stuff  that  the  public  is  consum- 
ing by  the  ton,  and,  mixed  with  a  third  or 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  cane  syrup,  is  sold 
in  the  groceries  for  3  cents  or  so  a  pound? 
If  she  would  take  one  good  swig  of  some  of 
the  stuff  on  the  market,  and  contemplate 
upon  them  for  about  two  minutes,  she  might 
tell  another  story.  [There  are  some  whose 
taste  is  so  blunt  that  they  can  not  detect 
the  brassy  flavor  in  corn  syrups;  yet  some  of 
these  people  have  just  enough  discrimination 
in  taste  so  that,  when  they  taste  a  honey 
different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, they  declare  that  it  is  adulterated. 
Only  yesterday  a  traveling  man  told  me  that 
he  bought  some  honey  in  Cleveland  that  he 
knew  was  adulterated. 

"How  do  you  know?"  I  asked. 
Because  it  does  not  taste  like  the  honey 
that  I  used  to  get  on  the  old  farm." 

On  inquiring  where  he  got  it  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  eating  logwood  honey 
from  Jamaica— a  beautiful  honey,  white  and 
well- flavored,  but  distinctly  different  in  taste 
from  clover  or  bass  wood.  I  told  this  trav- 
eling man  that  the  pure-food  laws  of  Ohio 
were  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  any  dealer 
in  Cleveland  or  any  where  else  in  this  State 
who  sells  adulterated  honey  would  get  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law  almost  instanter.— 
Ed.] 

Prof.  Bigelow,  p.  233,  wants  facts  from 
my  experiences  in  answer  to  some  questions. 

Why  do  I  think  bees  hear?"  In  hiving  a 
swarm,  if  a  few  bees  can  be  got  to  set  up  a 
call  at  the  entrance,  there  is  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  swarm  to  follow  the  call.  A 
swarm  once  started  to  enter  a  hive  into 
which  I  did  not  want  them  to  go.  I  moved 
the  hive  to  a  new  place,  but  a  few  at  the 
entrance  were  making  a  call,  and  the  swarm 
began  to  settle  at  the  entrance.  I  put  the 
hive  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  it  some 
distance  away.  When  I  stopped,  the  swarm 
began  to  obey  the  call  again.  I  trundled 
the  thing  around  for  some  time;  and  when- 
ever I  stopped  the  flying  bees  began  to  set- 
tle. What  but  the  sound  could  have  attract- 
ed them?  "What  facts  lead  me  to  think 
that  bees  hear  sounds  inaudible  to  the  human 
ear?"  I  have  no  facts;  I  read  that  long  ago; 
if  you  know  that  it  isn't  true,  I  am  ready  to 
change  my  belief.  "What  makes  a  swarm 
of  bees  cluster?"  I  don't  know.  "Is  the 
queen  first  to  start  the  cluster?"  Certainly 
not  always.    "If  not,  where  does  she  come 
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in,  and  why?"  With  my  bees  she  generally 
does  not  come  in  at  all,  because,  while  the 
swarm  is  clustering,  she  is  crawling  around 
with  clipped  wings  somewhere  near  the  hive. 
I  think  that,  when  a  queen  settles  with  a 
swarm,  she  is  just  as  likely  to  be  last  as 
first.  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  mind  at 
all,  professor,  exposing  my  ignorance  to  you; 
but  I  don't  like  to  have  that  aggravating 
editor  gloating  over  it;  so,  please  inform  u& 
more  fully  about  the  hearing  of  bees.  [We 
know  that  the  bee's  sense  of  smell  is  very 
acute,  and  how  they  will  persistently  clirg 
to  a  bough  or  Hmb  on  which  their  sisters  have 
been  clinging.  V/hile  not  denying  that  the 
bees  are  influenced  by  the  call  that  has  been 
set  up,  yet  they  might  follow  that  hive  of 
bees  around,  being  guided  wholly  by  their 
sense  of  smell.  .Further  than  this,  I  will 
leave  you  and  Dr.  Bigelow  to  fight  it  out.  — 
Ed.] 


THICKNESS  vs.   LENGTH  AND    BREADTH  OF 
SECTIONS. 

In  the  last  issue,  on  p.  205,  our  correspon- 
dent J.  A.  Green  corrects  me  by  saying  the 
Root  Co.  advertises  4J  plain  sections  If  thick 
when  I  had  said  no  such  sections  were  in  use. 
While  my  statement  was  not  strictly  correct, 
the  actual  facts  are  that  we  sell  almost  no 
If  plain  by  4^  square.  We  catalog  the  If 
and  If  because  I  learn  from  our  office  we 
did  have  some  calls  for  them. 

I  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  a  thin 
comb  in  a  section  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity; and  this  may  account  largely  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  4X5  plain  section 
If  thick.  The  4X5  size  is  the  only  one  of  the 
plain  sections  If  thick  that  has  very  much 
of  a  sale.  We  can  almost  say  that,  practi- 
cally, no  other  section  of  this  thickness  is 
sold  of  the  no-be eway.  At  least  this  is  lit- 
erally true  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned, 
although  the  catalog  gives  a  different  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Danzenbaker,  when  he  brought  to  our 
attention  the  4X5  section,  was  very  strenu- 
ous in  his  advocacy  of  a  thin  comb  in  sections 
which  this  size  permitted.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  that,  if  it  did  not  hold  a 
pound,  rather  than  thicken  the  comb  by  a 
wider  section  he  would  prefer  to  make  the 
section  4|x5,  leaving  the  comb  the  same 
thickness.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
there  has  not  been  more  demand  for  the 
If  square  plain  section.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
cussion will  start  the  ball  a  rolling  in  their 
favor. 
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A.  I.  root:  the  man  and  his  work. 

The  portrait  on  the  outside  cover  page  for 
this  issue  will  be  recognized  by  our  older 
readers  as  that  of  their  old  friend  A.  I. 
Root.  Its  publication  at  this  time  will  be  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  the  man  who  started 
this  journal,  and  who  for  nearly  half  its  ca- 
reer was  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor,  as  to 
any  of  its  readers.  But  we  know  we  are 
satisfying  an  oft  expressed  wish  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  subscribers  when  we  now 
formally  introduce  (if  introduction  be  neces- 
sary) our  senior  editor  as  he  looked  about 
ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has 
grown  somewhat  grayer,  and  otherwise  shows 
more  the  advance  of  years.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  he 
-has  been  turned  out  to  grass,"  as  he  says, 
by  his  sons  and  sons-in-l^w.  Indeed,  they 
all  feel  he  has  richly  earned  his  rest,  and 
that,  if  there  is  any  value  in  his  Home  talks, 
he  should  be  kept  away  from  the  distract- 
ing whirl  of  business,  and  husband  his  ener- 
gies for  the  Home  papers  which  have  pleas- 
ed and  helped  so  many  of  our  subscribers  in 
years  gone  by. 

For  the  last  few  years,  at  least,  he  and 
Mrs.  Root  have  remained  at  Medina  only  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  spent  at  "the  cabin  in  the  woods"  in 
Northern  Michigan.  Now  that  they  have  a 
new  cabin  "  we  hope  th^ir  winters  will  be 
spent  in  Florida,  for  neither  of  them  can 
stand  our  Northern  cold. 

A.  I.  Root  controls  51  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. ;  and  while,  as  I 
have  said,  he  is  "  turned  out  to  grass  "  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  he  is  kept  posted  as  to 
all  our  policies  and  plans. 

While  he  can  not,  necessarily,  be  familiar 
with  every  detail,  yet  no  large  plans  or  in- 
vestm.ents  are  entered  into  without  his  sanc- 
tion. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  describe  A. 
I.  Root's  hobbies  or  his  general  characteris- 
tics. Almost  any  of  our  readers  could  do  it 
just  as  well  as  one  who  has  been  associated 
with  him  all  his  life.  But  I  may  say  this: 
He  is  a  man  of  action,  and  must  be  given 
something  to  do  or  he  will  begin  to  pine. 
He  often  says  he  would  rather  '  die  in  the 
harness,"  and  I  think  we  may  truly  say 
that,  when  he  does  pass  from  the  scenes  of 
this  earth,  it  will  be  because  the  golden 
cord  snaps,  not  because  it  withers  up. 

While  he  is  "  turned  out  to  grass"  he  is 
giving  his  attention  to  gardening  and  rural 
pursuits  in  general,  but,  more  than  all  else, 
to  the  thing  that  is  nearest  his  heart,  the 
salvation  of  souls.  While  some  have  object- 
ed to  his  writings  relating  to  Christian  con- 
duct and  our  duty  to  our  fellow-man,  yet  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say,  judging  from  the 
string  of  letters  bearing  on  this  point,  that 
999  out  of  every  1000  of  our  readers  are 
glad  that  he  thus  gives  those  plain  Home 
talks  that  have  been  the  mearjs  of  bringing 
life  and  light  to  many.  He  contributes  lib- 
erally to  all  the  missionary  societies  of  his 
denomination,  and  especially  to  the  Anti- sa- 
loon League,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 


most  effective  organized  effort  against  the 
drink  evil  that  was  ever  started.  When  a 
new  temperance  law  is  passed,  or  some  fur- 
ther progress  made  to  drive  the  dramshop 
further  from  our  homes,  or  when  some  cicy 
begins  to  "put  down  the  lid,"  his  almost 
invariable  exclamation  is,  ' '  May  the  Lord 
be  praised!  "  (I  fancy  he  is  saying  it  often 
these  days.)  He  believes  intemperance  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  sin,  crime,  and  graft 
in  our  cities,  and  that  until  we  can  drive  the 
brewer  and  saloon  keeper  out  of  politics  (as 
it  looks  now  as  if  we  might,  here  in  Ohio  at 
least),  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  very 
much  progress  in  civic  righteousness. 

In  person  A.  I.  Root  is  slightly  under  me- 
dium height,  yet  wonderfully  v/iry  and  active 
for  one  of  his  years  (66) .  His  walk  is  brisk 
and  his  movements  alert.  With  all  his  mal- 
aria, chills,  and  cold,  he  has  scarcely  had  a 
stiff  joint  nor  a  twinge  of  rheumatism. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  out- 
doors and  enjoy  to  his  fill  the  exhilaration  of 
light  exercise.  How  much  his  capacity  to 
drink  in  the  delights  of  outdoors  has  spared 
him  for  his  work  on  the  Home  papers  can 
only  be  surmised. 


MR.  BETSINGER  AND  THE  POSSIBLE  FUTURE 
OF  HIS  WIRE  CLOTH  SEPARATOR. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  our  old 
friend  Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger  is  now  sick  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  with  but  little  chance  for  his 
recovery.  And  this  remind?  me  that  the 
Betsinger  wire- cloth  separator  is  just  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  a  device  that  will 
produce  more  and  better  comb  honey  than 
any  separator  or  leoce  ever  invented.  Our 
old  friend  introduced  this  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ago;  but,  like  some  other 
good  things,  it  was  clear  ahead  of  the  times, 
and  hence  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
But  Mr.  S=  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  testing  it  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
dem.onstrated  beyond  a  doubt  (for  I  have 
seen  his  honey)  that  this  separator  produces 
more  strictly  fancy  honey  than  any  E-imilar 
device  hitherto  offered  for  sale.  He  showed 
me  case  after  case  of  his  wire- cloth  separa- 
tored  honey  at  random,  every  section  of 
which  would  be  considered  extra  fancy.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  House  has  been  able 
for  a  number  of  years  back  to  carry  off  all 
the  first  prizes  for  comb  honey  at  the  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y,,  fair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
showed  me  the  results  of  some  experiments 
he  had  made.  He  selected  several  colonies 
of  about  equal  strength.  To  some  he  gave 
ordinary  fences,  and  to  others  wire  cloth 
separators.  He  took  off  the  honey  from 
each  lot,  put  them  in  the  honey  room,  and 
when  I  stopped  off  at  Syracuse  last  summer 
he  asked  me  to  say  whether  I  could  see  any 
difference  between  the  two  lots  of  honey. 
I  said  without  hesitation,  that  one  lot  seem- 
ed to  be  all  fancy,  while  the  other  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  grade  of  No.  1  and  fancy. 
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"You  are  sure  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lots?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  replied. 

One  lot,  he  said,  was  produced  by  wire- 
cloth  separators,  and  the  others  with  fences. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "I  suggest  you  go  home 
and  figure  on  making  the  Betsinger  wire- 
cloth  separators  in  large  lots,  for  they  are 
rather  expensive  as  now  made  by  hand." 

We  have  been  figuring  for  some  months, 
and  have  not  yet  discovered  any  plan  where- 
by they  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply 
than  now.  But  the  difference  in  price  on 
the  honey  produced  with  a  wire-cloth  sepa- 
rator will  easily  pay  the  excess  of  cost  of 
the  separator  in  one  season. 

I  notice  by  the  American  Bee  Journal  that 
F.  Greiner  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  this 
wire-cloth  separator,  even  if  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  other  separators,  is  "enough 
better  to  justify  the  extra  expense;"  and 
that,  if  this  separator  had  been  pushed  as 
the  others  were,  it  would  "take  the  lead." 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Greiner  is 
correct.  But  we  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  making  this  separator  cheap- 
er so  that  those  who  look  at  first  cost  may 
share  the  benefit  equally  with  those  who  do 
look  beyond  first  cost. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  seriously  re- 
gretted that  friend  Betsinger  may  not  live 
to  see  the  growing  popularity  of  one  of  his 
inventions.  Perhaps  it  may  be  no  small  com- 
fort to  him  in  his  sickness  now  if  some 
near-by  brother  bee-keeper  would  call  on 
him  and  convey  to  him  the  probable  future 
of  his  invention.  Gleanings  wishes  him  a 
speedy  recovery  to  health;  and  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  add  to  his  comfort,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  his  friends  notify  us  of  the 
fact. 


DANGER  OF  STARVATION  THIS  SPRING;  WHAT 
AND  HOW  TO  FEED. 

Fears  have  been  expressed,  and  not  with- 
out some  grounds  for  it,  that  the  extreme 
mildness  of  this  winter  will  result  in  a  larger 
consumption  of  stores,  and  this  will  mean 
retrenchment  in  brood- rearing  if  not  actual 
starvation.  Indeed,  reports  are  already  be- 
ginning to  show  this  to  some  extent.  While 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ordinary  read- 
er of  a  bee  paper  will  see  that  he  has  no 
colonies  running  short  of  stores,  many  of 
them,  if  they  will  make  an  examination,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  the  actual  amount  of 
stores  consumed.  It  is  very  important  to 
go  over  all  the  bees  that  are  outdoors,  on 
the  first  warm  day.  If  there  are  any  colo- 
nies that  are  short,  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  world  than  a  comb  of  sealed  stores. 
Where  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  stir  up 
the  brood- nest,  lay  the  comb  right  on  top  of 
the  brood- frames,  flat  down.  But  bee-space 
it  above  the  frames,  then  bee- space  the 
quilt  or  cushion  above  the  comb.  If  the 
hive  is  not  provided  with  an  upper  story, 
put  one  on.  Where  combs  of  honey  are  not 
available,  a  very  good  substitute  is  chunks 
of  candy  made  by  mixing  pulverized  sugar 
and  good  extracted  honey  into  a  good  stiff 
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dough;  put  a  one,  two.  or  three  pound  chunk: 
of  this  on  each  colony,  according  to'  its 
needs.  i    ^  \ 

In  cool  weather  I  do  not  advise  giving^ 
liquid  food  in  a  feeder,  as  it  stimulates  or 
excites  the  bees  too  much,  and  causes  them 
to  fly  out  and  die  on  exposure  to  the  chilly 
atmosphere.  If  the  atmosphere  is  warm 
enough  so  that  the  bees  can  store  all  the 
syrup  before  it  turns  cold,  less  harm  will  be 
done.  But  a  colony  so  fed  is  qaite  liable  to 
fly  out;  and  if  a  weak  colony  is  not  watch- 
ing its  entrance,  the  fed  bees  are  liable  to 
pounce  on  it. 


DIFFERENT   METHODS    OF   CARRYING  HIVES 
OUT  OF  AND  INTO  THE  CELLAR. 

In  the  two  illustrations  here  given  are 
shown,  first,  our  method  of  carrying  two  or 
three  hives  on  a  stretcher,  as  it  were,  to 
and  from  a  cellar.  The  other  view  shows 
these  same  hives  set  down  temporarily  in 
front  of  the  window  of  the  cellar  under  the 
machine-shop,  and  the  stretcher  with  its  load 
on  the  ground.  After  about  25  or  30  hives 
are  deposited,  one  man  steps  inside  and  the 
other  hands  the  hives  one  by  one  to  him, 
when  he  puts  them  in  their  final  quarters 
for  winter.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  open 
doorway  for  getting  into  this  cellar,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  carriers  outside  to  un- 
load at  the  window. 

Of  this  stretcher  method  of  carrying'bees, 
I  may  say  it  is  adapted  only  to  level  ground, 
and  to  men  who  will  keep  even  step  one  with 
the  other.  At  the  time  the  photo  was  tak- 
en, it  was  during  the  month  of  December, 
and  snow  was  falling,  as  will  be  seen.  After 
the  boys  had  loaded  up  I  requested  them  to 
stand  for  a  minute  while  I  caught  them  with 
the  camera. 

The  stretcher,  or  carrier  proper,  consists 
simply  of  a  pair  of  2X2  poles  6  or  8  feet 
long.  For  loading  they  are  placed  on  the 
ground  in  parallel  position.  Each  man  then 
takes  up  a  hive  and  places  it  on  the  carrier. 
If  the  hives  are  not  too  heavy,  another  one 
is  placed  over  the  other  two.  When  loaded 
each  man  takes  his  position,  one  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  The  load  is  lifted,  when 
each  one  can  walk  in  a  perfectly  upright 
posture,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  in  which 
position  he  can  lift  the  heaviest  load. 

On  arriving  at  the  cellarway  it  is  very 
easy  to  unload,  for  all  the  men  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  stoop,  allowing  the  poles  to  touch 
ground.  With  a  cellarway  not  too  steep, 
and  plenty  of  room  after  they  are  inside, 
the  men  could  go  clear  into  the  cellar.  But 
where  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  as  is  the 
case  in  our  Harrington  yard,  I  greatly  pre- 
fer to  pick  up  the  hives  one  by  one.  On  an 
uneven  surface  with  underbrush,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  one  m?in  to  keep  step 
with  another;  but  where  the  ground  is  even, 
and  a  helper  can  be  had,  this  plan  has  the 
advantage  over  any  other  way  I  know  of. 
It  is  better  than  a  wheelbarrow,  because 
there  will  be  no  jolting,  and  because  the 
hives  will  always  be  in  an  upright  position. 
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Then  two  men  in  this  way  can  carry  a  good 
deal  more  than  twice  the  load  that  each  man 
can  handle  separately,  and  a  great  deal 
easier. 

As  it  is  time,  or  soon  will  be,  to  take  bees 
out  of  the  cellar,  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  plan  can  very  easily  try  it. 


When  one  has  to  carry  in  his  own  bees  alone 
he  is  compelled  to  pick  up  a  hive  and  then 
bend  back  like  a  half- moon.  This  is  decid- 
edly awkward,  both  for  lifting  and  walking; 
and,  besides,  the  center  of  gravity  has  to  be 
thrown  clear  out  of  a  good  easy  walking  po- 
sition. 


HOW  COLONIES  ARE    CARRIED   FROM  THE  CELLAR  AT  MEDINA. 


THREE  COLONIES  ON  THE  "STRETCHER"  READY  TO  BE  CARRIED  TO  THE  SUMMER  STANDS. 
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In  the  issue  for  Nov.  15  Dr.  Miller  refers 
to  the  similarity  of  foreign  journals  ard  the 
lack  of  original  matter  in  them  ;  and  in 
a  footnote  to  his  Straw  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  merge  them  into 
one  or  two  larger  and  better  journals.  The 
matter  of  language  in  Europe  makes  this 
out  of  the  question.  Besides,  these  journals 
do  not  pretend  to  represent  more  than  the 
little  company  of  which  each  is  the  mouth- 
piece. Things  are  more  fixed  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  bee-keepers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  concerns  their  own  neighbor- 
hood than  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  In  our  is- 
sue for  Dec.  1  I  supposed  I  had  referred  to 
all  the  German  bee  journals;  but  just  now 
here  comes  a  new  one  entitled  Die  Euro- 
paische  Bienenzucht,  "based  on  American 
principles."  This  is  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  published 
by  A.  Strauli,  Scherzingen,  Thurgau,  Swit- 
zerland. 0:d  methods  in  bee-keeping  are 
changing  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  are  even  vanishing;  but  the  publisher 
of  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor 
strikes  right  out  for  whatever  he  thinks  is 
best.  I  infer  he  has  been  hampered  some- 
what in  his  former  efforts  as  a  contributor, 
as  he  says,  "1  rejoice  in  possessing  an  or- 
gan which  is  entirely  independent,  and  in 
which  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  express  my  opinion."  External- 
ly the  journal  is  elegant. 

Of  the  remaining  journals  to  be  noticed, 
not  printed  in  German  or  French;  I  would 
mention  our  old  friend  El  Colmenero  Espa- 
nol,  published  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  It  is 
the  only  Spanish  bee  journal  we  get. 

L'Apicoltore  is  an  Italian  journal  pubhsh- 
ed  in  Milan,  Italy.  It  is  39  years  old,  and 
one  of  the  best  bee  journals  published. 

Corrispondenza  Apistica  is  another  Ital- 
ian journal  now  in  its  fourth  year,  printed 
in  Orsogna,  Italy. 

Mesilane  is  a  bee  journal  printed  in  Let- 
tish, in  Tallinas,  Revel,  Russia.  Our  read- 
ers are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  fires  of 
revolution  that  are  now  devastating  that 
unhappy  province. 

Bitidningen  is  a  Swedish  bee  journal  pub- 
lished in  Goseback,  Sweden. 

Russkie  Pchelovodnie  Listork  is  the  name 
of  a  large  and  nicely  printed  bee  journal  in 
the  Russian  language. 

De  Bie  is  printed  for  the  Dutch  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  at  Wilmarsdonck. 

Tidsskrift  for  Biskjotsel  is  a  Norwegian 
bee  journal  printed  in  Tvedestrand,  Norway. 

Maandschrijl  voor  Bijenteelt  is  printed  in 
Dutch  at  Beverwijk,  Holland. 

The  above  will  show  how  diflicult  it^would 
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be  to  merge  these  journals  all  into  one,  or 
even  have  them  all  printed  in  French  and 
German  — the  predominant  languages  of 
Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  all  doing 
a  good  work,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  land  of  wonders  in  the  line 
of  honey- production. 

The  Hst  so  far  given  represents  fully  half 
of  the  bee  journals  of  the  world;  and  the 
more  we  look  at  it,  the  more  we  shall  be 
surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of  Hterature, 
in  books  and  journals,  devoted  to  the  bee 
and  its  management. 

It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  make  out 
the  full  address  of  our  foreign  exchanges, 
and  in  some  it  is  impossible  for  us,  as  the 
names  of  towns  and  persons  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  we  have  to  give  up  in  despair. 
Sometimes  the  editor  lives  in  one  place  and 
the  printer  far  from  him,  each  person  con- 
nected with  the  publication  having  his  own 
address. 

Germans  don't  like  to  be  cheated  on  their 
food  stuffs.  A  striking  evidence  of  this  is 
related  by  the  Munich  Bee  Journal.  A  deal- 
er named  Gustav  Grote  was  fined  $150  for 
dealing  in  adulterated  honey,  and  locked  up 
in  prison  for  100  days.  On  top  of  this  he  re- 
ceived a  month's  imprisonment  for  his  de- 
ception. 


ORDER  OF  BIRD  LICE. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  classification  of  insects, 
placed  the  bird  hce  with  the  bugs,  scale  in- 
sects, aphids,  and  parasitic  lice  in  the  order 
Hemiptera,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. These  lice  are  very  different,  how- 
ever, and  should  be  made,  without  doubt,  a 
distinct  order.  They  are  now  placed  by 
Comstock  and  others  in  a  separate  order  — 
Mallophaga  —  a  word  meaning  wool- eaters. 
These  differ  from  the  more  common  lice, 
and  from  all  the  bug  order, in  having  biting  in- 
stead of  sucking  mouth  organs.  Their  thorax, 
the  part  of  the  body  just  back  of  the  head, 
which  bears  the  legs,  is  also  very  different 
in  these  bird  lice  from  the  same  in  the  com- 
mon parasitica  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 
Classification,  if  correct,  will  really  suggest 
the  genealogy  of  animals  and  plants.  Sure- 
ly the  order  Mallophaga  and_  the  sub-order 
Parasitica  are  plainly  of  distinct  origin,  and 
to  group  them  together  is  entirely  mislead- 
ing. The  feet  of  the  bird  lice  are  tipped 
with  peculiar  grasping  organs  which  permit 
them  to  anchor  firmly  to  wool,  hair,  etc. 

While  these  are  very  common  on  birds 
they  are  also  found  on  mammals;  and  by 
their  worrying,  irritating  bite,  are  often  a 
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serious  scourge  to  animals  victimized  by 
their  presence. 

As  stated  in  the  article  on  bugs,  a  kero- 
sene-and-lard  mixture,  half  and  half,  is  a 
capital  remedy  against  these  lice  on  poultry, 
where  they  chiefly  affect  man  as  a  disturbing 
agent.  I  make  free  to  say  that  ten  per  cent 
is  a  very  mild  estimate  of  the  damage  done 
to  our  fowls  or  the  egg  product  from  them 
because  of  the  exhaustive  irritation  of  lice 
and  mites.  Often  when  eggs  are  very  high 
the  hens  give  no  returns  at  all.  The  owner 
wonders  why.  The  one  word  "lice,"  or 
possibly  mites,  often  explains  all.  As  near- 
ly every  bee- man  is  also  a  chicken- fancier, 
at  least  in  a  small  way,  this  item  interests 
all  in  a  very  practical  way.  The  sovereign 
remedy,  and  one  not  only  immensely  remu- 
nerative, but  one  as  surely  merciful,  and  very 
cheaply  and  easily  applied,  is  to  make  all 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  to  use  the  kerosene- 
lard  ointment.  At  least  twice  a  year  the 
house  inside  and  yard  fence  should  be  thor- 
oughly whitewashed.  Make  the  lime  wash 
thin,  and  apply  with  a  hand  pump,  such  as 
the  Root  Co.  sells  at  a  very  low  figure.  Re- 
move droppings  from  the  house  not  less  than 
once  a  week.  Rub  the  roost-poles  once  a 
month  with  kerosene  oil,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, after  the  birds  have  left  their  perches. 
Then  keep  the  kerosene  and  lard  in  a  cover- 
ed tin  pail  always  in  the  house,  hanging  by 
nail  or  wire,  so  as  to  be  ever  ready,  but  not 
in  the  way.  Once  a  month  go  in  on  a  dark 
night,  and,  with  gloved  hands,  rub  a  little 
of  the  ointment  under  the  wings,  along  the 
thighs,  and  about  the  breast  of  each  bird. 
If  the  fowls  are  kept  as  docile  as  they 
should  be  (a  chicken  should  never  be  fright- 
ened) this  can  be  done  with  almost  no  dis- 
turbance. I  have  done  this  repeatedly  with- 
out one  of  my  Light  Brahmas  or  Plymouth 
Rocks  leaving  the  roosts.  I  am  not  always 
as  fortunate  with  Leghorns;  yet  it  does  no 
harm  if  they  are  disturbed  one  night  in  the 
month.  In  such  case,  however,  I  would  make 
the  application  in  the  early  morning,  before 
the  light  roused  the  poultry  to  wakefulness 
and  action.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
no  work  in  the  poultry- yard  or  on  the  farm 
will  pay  better  than  the  above. 

A  BRIEF  SCARE. 

I  wish  to  confess  to  a  sharp  start  this 
morning  as  I  read  Dr.  Miller's  note  on  page 
14.  His  first  words  were  what  startled  me; 
yet  before  I  completed  the  reading  I  was  as 
greatly  pleased.  Gleanings  would  not  have 
its  mighty  hold  on  our  people  if  it  had  stuck 
severely  to  bees  and  the  apiary.  The  name 
A.  I.  Root  has  become,  and  very  justly,  a 
household  word  in  many  a  home  in  America, 
and,  I  may  truly  say,  the  world  ever.  His 
sermonettes  on  the  "drink  problem,"  on  to- 
bacco, on  the  golden  rule  in  business,  etc., 
have,  I  am  sure,  done  wondrous  good.  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  if  a  vote  were  to  be 
taken,  ten  to  one  of  our  readers  would 
say  keep  the  Homes  department  and  the 
other  wealth  of  good  things  in  the  paper. 
Dr.  Miller  is  wise  in  his  words,  that  we  need 


to  read  and  think  beyond  the  mere  range  of 
practicability,  even  to  be  the  most  practical. 
Dr.  Franklin's  kite-flying  and  Watts'  eyeing 
the  steam  of  the  tea-kettle  were  not  busi- 
ness, but  a  glorious  use  of  their  time,  nev- 
ertheless. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Dr.  Miller  illustrates  his  own  point  in  his 
comment  on  temperance.  Let  me  tell  him 
that  one  of  God's  own,  Dr.  Chapman,  is  do- 
ing right  royal  work  for  temperance  in 
Southern  California.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  left  a  very  successful  pastorate 
and  a  lovely  home  in  that  lovely  city  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oakland,  and  has  now  given  years  to 
the  Anti-saloon  League  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  is  a  very  Hercules  in  strength,  and 
he  hurls  words  of  sense  and  power  against 
the  awful  drink  evil  that  are  working  most 
grandly  to  drive  this  saloon  scourge  from 
our  fair  section.  Most  of  our  cities  and 
more  than  one  entire  county  are  clean  of  the 
wicked  traflac.  God  bless  and  help  Dr. 
Chapman  and  all  his  helpers,  among  whom 
may  all  readers  of  Gleanings  be  counted. 

BEER  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Germany  is  the 
greatest  beer-drinking  country  of  the  world, 
and  the  most  temperate;  therefore  (?)  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  first  assertion;  yet  I  have 
seen  more  drunkenness  since  I  reached  here, 
Oct.  15,  than  in  all  the  eleven  years'  sojourn 
in  California,  and  more  than  I  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere.  Therefore  (?)  we  hear 
that  the  water  here  is  unsafe,  and  so  one 
must  drink  wine  and  beer.  I  drink  the  wa- 
ter freely,  and  see  no  ill  results.  Wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  the  beer-guzzlers.  I 
believe  Berlin  to  rank  away  up  in  the  drink 
habit,  in  drunkenness,  and  in  immorality.  I 
believe  the  three  harness  together. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

I  read  with  exceeding  interest  of  the  tri- 
umph of  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hood 
in  constructing  the  Lucia  cut-off  at  Salt 
Lake.  This  crosses  the  lake  west  of  Ogden 
instead  of  passing  around  north,  although 
this  required  a  very  high  trestle  of  twelve 
miles,  and  an  expensive  "fill"  of  twenty 
miles,  yet  it  cuts  off  43  miles,  and  eliminates 
four  very  steep  grades,  and  saves  more  than 
twice  over  the  big  interest  on  the  entire 
cost  of  construction.  There  were  about 
3000  men  constantly  employed  in  the  work. 
But  the  fact  that  interested  me  most  was 
that  no  intoxicating  liquor  was  permitted  by 
Mr.  Hood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work.  This 
brought  thrift,  frugality,  and  eliminated 
brawls,  fights,  quarrels,  and  other  disturb- 
ances that  would  have  embarrassed  the  en- 
terprise. Some  of  our  railroad  managers 
forbid  not  only  drinking,  but  tobacco  as  well, 
in  engaging  their  employees.  They  realize 
that  keen  brains  and  sharp  vision  are  not 
fostered  by  drink  or  tobacco,  and  they  must 
have  their  men  at  their  best.  God  wishes 
and  deserves  the  best  we  have  to  give  him 
and  the  world.  Can  he  get  it  if  we  are  the 
slaves  of  either  of  these  habits? 
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Those  were  good  words:  "Elected  to  an 
important  office."  I  believe  I'd  better  re- 
sign and  let  another  take  my  place.  I  con- 
sulted my  wife,  and  she  approved.  I  am 
glad,  Mr.  Editor,  you  said  that.  Oh  that 
more  of  us  would  advise  with  the  "gude 
wives"!  They  will  not  advise  tobacco  or 
drink.  We  shall  rarely  go  wrong  or  act  un- 
wisely if  we  follow  the  words  of  the  wife. 
They  are  tremendously  interested  in  us,  and 
they  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  what  might 
influence  us  to  advise  us  wrongly. 

A.  I.  ROOT. 

May  I  give  a  word  that  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  speak?  I  early  learned  to  love  and 
respect  A.  I.  Root.  I  beheved  in  him,  and 
felt  that  he  verily  meant  to  do  God  service. 
Years  agone  he  was  to  come  to  Michigan.  I 
wrote,  urging  that  he  come  and  visit  us. 
He  came.  He,  wife,  and  I  talked  long  into 
the  night.  It  was  a  good  visit.  I  lighted 
him  to  his  room,  and  then  went  with  my 
wife  to  my  own  room,  and  said:  "What  do 
you  think  of  our  friend?  "  for  I  had  learned 
to  have  great  respect  for  her  intuitions. 
She  answered,  "He  is  a  good  man,  and  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  sweeten  the  world." 
Surely  the  sequel  has  vindicated  my  wife's 
judgment. 


COLOR  AND  MARKINGS  OF  CARNIOLAN  BEES. 

"This  is  the  second  day  of  February,  is  it 
not,  Mrs.  Doohttle?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Doolittle,  it  is.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  know?" 

' '  Well,  you  have  not  forgotten  what  our 
fathers  used  to  say  about  Candlemas  day— 
*  half  your  wood  and  half  your  hay, '  have 
you?" 

"That  is  so!  Surely  I  had  forgotten  that 
old  superstition.  And,  let  me  see !  This  is 
the  day  when  the  old  bear  comes  out;  and  if 
the  sun  shines  so  he  can  see  his  shadow  he 
goes  back  in  his  lair  again  and  stays  six 
weeks.    Am  I  right?" 

* '  Yes.  And  if  he  does  not  see  his  shadow 
he  is  going  to  stay  out,  for  our  winter  will 
be  over.  But  if  he  sees  his  shadow  we  shall 
have  six  weeks  of  winter  while  he  is  lying  in 
his  lair. ' ' 

* '  I  hope  he  need  not  see  his  shadow,  for 
then  we  shall  practically  have  no  winter  at 
all,  for  up  to  last  night  we  have  had  nothing 
like  our  usual  winter  weather— no  snow,  and 
all  mud  most  of  the  time,  with  the  mercury 
at  70  above  zero  one  week  ago  Sunday." 
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"But  it  was  3  below  zero  this  morning, 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  sun  were  going  to 
shine;  and  if  February  goes  by  without  plen- 
ty of  rough  zero  weather  it  will  be  the  first 
February  of  that  kind  on  record  in  this  lo- 
cahty." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  we  generally  have 
'  eight  weeks'  of  winter  in  February,  or  it 
seems  that  long,  from  the  great  rigor  of  the 
month.  But  how  did  the  bees  stand  our 
week  of  summer  weather  when  the  mercury 
was  from  50  to  70  above  zero  most  of  the 
time?  Did  not  the  bee-cellar  get  warmed  up 
so  the  bees  became  uneasy?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  This  was  the  worst  test 
of  any  thing  we  have  had  since  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  cellar  was  built.  That  ex- 
tremely hot  week  the  last  of  January,  com- 
ing after  an  extremely  mild  winter  up  to 
that  time,  made  me  fear  it  would  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  cellar  till  the  bees  would 
become  uneasy;  but  when  Mr.  Clark  and  my- 
self went  in,  just  after  the  warm  wave  had 
passed,  we  found  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  at  46J  degrees,  or  degrees  colder 
than  it  was  the  fore  part  of  December,  three 
weeks  after  the  bees  were  set  in." 

' '  That  is  wonderful.  And  how  were  the 
bees?" 

"Never  nicer  in  the  world— great  clusters 
hanging  down  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
frames  and  the  bottom-board,  and  all  so 
quiet  that  not  a  bee  stirred,  even  when  the 
light  was  held  close  up  to  them.  Hark! 
what  was  that?" 

"It  sounded  like  a  rap  at  the  door.  Go 
and  see  who  is  there." 

* '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  My  name 
is  L.  A.  Smith,  and  I  had  to  get  up  pretty 
early  this  morning  to  come  all  the  way  from 
Montana  to  see  you." 

Come  in,  Mr.  Smith.  Cold  outside  here 
in  York  State.  You  must  have  had  a  cold 
trip." 

*  *  It  was  quite  warm  when  I  started ;  but 
it  has  grown  rapidly  cold  since  I  entered 
your  State.  I  came  (an  automobile  story!) 
with  Marriott  in  his  automobile— that  Stan- 
ley flyer,  that  one  he  made  a  mile  in  28§ 
seconds  with,  down  on  the  Florida  beach  the 
other  day,  so  we  did  not  have  time  to  think 
of  much  else  save  using  great  caution  not  to 
run  into  the  Empire  State  express  train  on 
the  New  York  Central  tracks.  It  left  Buf- 
falo half  an  hour  ahead  of  us,  making  60 
miles  an  hour;  but  as  we  were  making  127^ 
miles  in  our  auto  we  passed  it  this  side  of 
Rochester." 

"Well,  well!  I  noticed  that  the  Stanley 
flyer  had  beaten  any  thing  on  record  that 
ever  traveled  on  land;  but  I  did  not  suppose 
that  any  bee-keeper  would  dare  ride  that 
fast." 

*  *  Well,  I  am  here  all  safe  and  sound,  and 
shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble  in  com- 
ing if  you  will  tell  the  color  of  Carniolan 
bees." 

"The  description  generally  given  of  them 
says  they  are  black  with  steel-gray  bands." 

"I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
they  are  black,  grayish  black,  or  brownish 
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black,  according  to  the  different  persons  tell- 
ing me  of  them." 

"Did  you  find  them  thus?" 

"I  am  not  sure  what  part  'locality*  plays 
in  this  matter;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  col- 
ony of  black  bees  in  Montana. ' ' 

"What  color  seemed  to  predominate  with 
the  Carniolans  you  had?" 

"I  have  repeatedly  sent  for  Carniolan 

2ueens,  and  they  have  been  red;  even  the 
larniolans  that  I  ordered  from  the  noted 
 turned  red  when  they  crossed  the  Mon- 
tana line." 

*  *  You  do  not  mean  red  as  we  consider  the 
term  generally,  do  you?" 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  My  bees  all  show 
the  yellow  bands— some  three,  but  more  of 
them  five;  and  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween my  Carriolans  and  your  Italians  it 
would  take  an  expert  to  detect  it.  Are  the 
Carniolan  queens  red?" 

"Those  I  had  were  not." 

"What  color  were  they?" 

"  Very  nearly  the  color  of  the  black  or 
German  queens.  One  of  those  I  had  came 
very  near  being  the  color  of  a  quite  dark 
imported  Italian  queen,  bordering  on  the 
leather  color  somewhat,  but  did  not  resemble 
my  golden  Italians  in  the  least;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  receive  queens, 

said  to  be  Carniolan,  from  that  were  any 

thing  like  the  golden  or  five-banded  Italians. " 

"  Do  the  workers  from  Carniolan  queens 
show  yellow  bands?" 

"  The  worker  progeny  from  all  four  of  the 
Carniolan  queens  which  I  have  had,  from  as 
many  different  breeders,  and  as  many  differ- 
ent times  during  eight  years,  were  not  uni- 
form. One  queen  gave  about  half  her  work- 
ers that  were  black  with  the  steel  gray 
bands  of  hair  on  the  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, while  the  other  half  showed  two  and 
three  bands,  like  the  Italians,  trimmed  with 
the  steel-gray  hairs.  The  other  queens  gave 
only  about  one  bee  in  twenty  with  yellow 
on  the  horny  scale  to  the  three  segments  of 
the  abdomen  next  the  thorax." 

*  *  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  Carniolans 
which  I  have  had  were  not  nearly  as  pure 
as  yours,  according  to  the  different  descrip- 
tions in  the  papers." 

*  *  That  is  the  way  it  would  look.  But  per- 
haps you  are  just  as  well  off,  for  I  have  got- 
ten rid  of  those  I  have  had." 

'  *  What  was  the  trouble  with  them?  Were 
they  not  good  honey- gatherers?" 

"  The  individual  bees  might  be  good  hon- 
ey-gatherers; but  the  trouble  was  I  could 
not  get  enough  of  these  individual  bees  col- 
lected together  at  the  time  our  honey  harvest 
was  on  to  do  more  than  gather  honey  enough 
for  the  feeding  of  the  brood." 

"  How  was  that?" 

*  *  The  queens  would  lay  only  sparingly  up 
to  the  time  when  the  honey  harvest  com- 
menced; and  when  honey  began  to  come  in 
to  an  extent  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of 
bees  in  the  Carniolan  colonies,  then  the 
queen  would  go  to  laying  at  an  extravagant 
pace,  so  that  the  larvse  from  these  eggs 
would  take  all  the  honey  the  field  bees  could 


gather  as  their  food.  And  when  that  ex- 
travagant pace  of  eggs  and  larvse  emerged 
into  bees  the  harvest  was  past  and  they 
would  starve  unless  fed  with  sugar  syrup  or 
combs  of  honey  from  their  thrifty  Italian 
neighbors.  But  it  might  be  different  in 
Montana,  where  you  have  a  more  continu- 
ous honey-flow." 

"lam  much  obliged.  Here  comes  the 
'Stanley  flyer.'  I  am  back  for  Montana. 
Good  by." 


"1  *  '^iM-^^^sm$^ 
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SUPPLY  AND  demand;  OVER-PRODUCTION 
AND  TOO  HIGH  PRICES. 

I  noticed  in  the  Jan.  1st  issue  of  Glean- 
ings  that  Mr.  Doolittle  takes  a  somewhat 
somber  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  sale  of 
honey,  and  accounts  for  its  slow  sale  by 
over-production,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  standard  article  of  consumption  like  whis- 
ky, tobacco,  tea,  etc.,  rather  than  the  fear 
of  adulteration.  Now,  while  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Doolittle's  opinion,  I  can  not 
altogether  agree  with  his  conclusions.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  give  my  views,  although 
they  may  be  little  better  than  ' '  fancies  and 
fallacies." 

In  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  adul- 
teration plays  an  important  part  in  the  sale 
of  honey.  Let  us  suppose  a  certain  city 
takes  or  consumes  15,000  lbs.  of  honey,  pure 
and  adulterated,  for  it  all  sells  as  honey. 
We  will  further  suppose  that  10,000  lbs.  of 
this  is  adulterated  with  glucose,  half  and 
half.  We  will  suppose  further  that  a  pure- 
food  law  is  enacted  that  compels  each  to  be 
sold  under  its  own  name.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  there  will  very  soon  be 
a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  glucose  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  pure  honey.  As  bee- 
keepers we  may  rejoice  that  pure- food  laws 
are  spreading  from  State  to  State  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Another  factor  that  Mr.  Doolittle  seems 
to  have  overlooked  is  the  decrease  of  honey- 
producing  plants.  If  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed, the  white  sage  of  Southern  California, 
that  formerly  produced  such  bountiful  crops 
of  honey,  is  disappearing  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

Basswood  has  been  placed  high  in  the  list 
of  honey-plants,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  most  so,  in  the  production 
of  surplus  honey.  With  intelligent  bee-  keep- 
ers there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  source  of  honey  will  soon  be  cut  off,  very 
largely  at  least;  and  as  basswood  goes,  so 
do  the  bee-keepers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Manum,  who 
formerly  lived  eleven  miles  from  me,  and 
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owned  from  six  to  eight  hundred  colonies  of 
bees,  and  one  year  produced  from  35,000  to 
40,000  lbs.  of  section  honey,  is  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  last  colony  having  died  some  years 
ago.  Without  bass  wood,  he  said,  he  could 
not  make  it  pay. 

In  this  vicinity  honey  is  fast  becoming,  if 
it  has  not  already  become,  a  staple  grocery 
article,  and  is  found  on  the  grocers'  shelves 
as  surely  as  butter  and  tea  or  tobacco. 
Some  grooers  are  already  refusing  to  sell  to- 
bacco, bat  sell  honey  instead.  Let  us  hope 
that  honey  will  never  produce  such  a  morbid 
appetite  as  whiskey,  tobacco,  or  tea,  that  will 
make  men  go  many  miles  for  it  when  other 
and  cheaper  delicacies  can  be  obtained  near 
at  hand. 

But  I  see  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  The  tem- 
perance sentiment  of  the  country  is  increas- 
ing, and  we  hope  and  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  will  unite  with  its  moral  forces  and 
crush  this  hydra-  headed  monster  to  the  earth. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  sit 
in  our  homes  or  honey-rooms  and  have  peo- 
ple come  to  us  from  near  and  far,  as  Doolit- 
tle  suggests,  for  our  honey;  or,  as  one  old 
farmer  did  to  me,  and  as  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  some  days  ago,  to  whom  I  sold  50 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  the  whisky  and  tobacco  men  sell  their 
wares.  Am  I  not  continually  receiving  cir- 
culars from  the  liquor-  houses,  advertising 
their  pure  whiskies,  wines,  etc.,  ad  nause- 
am? And  do  I  not  see  the  advertisements 
and  pictures  of  the  tobacconists  everywhere 
on  the  telephone-poles,  guide-posts,  and  bill- 
boards? Dogs  bark  at  them,  horses  get 
frightened  at  them,  and  the  small  urchin  on 
the  street  looks  at  them  and  marvels  at  the 
mysterious  quaUties  of  tobacco  that  trans- 
forms the  ragged  boy  into  the  man.  We 
are  told  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
first  to  advertise  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  bee-keepers  were 
the  last  to  advertise,  outside  their  trade- 
journals;  but  this  is  only  a  "fancy." 

Let  us  not  get  discouraged  in  trying  to 
educated  the  people.  In  many  places  in 
Europe  honey  is  as  often  seen  on  the  table 
as  butter,  and  it  is  as  common  an  article  of 
diet;  and  as  a  million  or  so  of  these  foreign- 
ers are  being  yearly  brought  to  our  shores 
they  will  want  more  honey. 

And  while  our  native  population  is  fast  in- 
creasing I  believe  I  shall  not  endanger  my 
reputation  as  a  statistician  in  saying  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  honey  is  in- 
creasing in  this  country  very  much  faster 
than  the  per-capita  consumption  of  whisky, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  show  before  I  close. 

I  remember  some  fifty- five  or  sixty  years 
ago  how  my  father,  then  an  enterprising 
farmer  and  bee-keeper,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing one  year  some  50  or  75  lbs.,  perhaps 
more,  of  **box  honey."  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  bees  all  out.  The  combs  were  of 
snowy  whiteness.  Later  he  brought  some 
of  it  to  this  village  for  sale  hoping  to  real- 
ize 12J  cents  per  pound  net.  By  consider- 
able effort  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  only 
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a  part  of  it,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  and  brought  the  rest  home. 
I  remember  how  sad  and  discouraged  he  look- 
ed. This  looks  like  a  clear  case  of  overpro- 
duction or  slow  sale. 

The  population  of  our  village  is  probably 
about  the  same  to-day  as  fifty  years  ago; 
and  yet  the  last  year  I  have  sold,  to  be  con- 
sumed in  this  village  and  vicinity,  some  700 
lbs.  of  comb  at  from  14  to  16  cts.  per  lb.  and 
200  or  300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  other  bee-keepers  have  sold. 

In  1860  Moses  Quinby,  then  one  of  the 
most  extensive  honey- producers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  produced  a  large  crop  of  honey, 
and  then  bought  of  honey  other  bee-keepers 
till  he  had  some  20,000  lbs.,  which  he  sent  to 
New  York.  Such  an  unheard-of  quantity  of 
honey  completely  broke  down  that  market, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  honey 
could  not  be  sold  at  any  price,  and  was  car- 
ried over  till  the  next  year.  Certainly  it 
would  appear  that  there  were  too  many  bee- 
keepers in  the  business  at  that  time  as  well 
as  now;  yet  to-day  that  city  will  take  500, 000 
lbs.  or  more  without  winking. 

But  you  say  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  improved  hives  and 
methods.  Well,  let's  see.  Take  the  crop 
of  1904  here  in  Vermont.  It  went  mostly  to 
the  Boston  market,  eagerly  bought  up  by 
Boston  dealers— i.  e.,  the  most  of  it.  But 
there  a  large  part  of  it  got  stuck.  I  sent 
down  some  fifty  cases  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
sion. Some  time  in  the  winter  I  wrote  to 
my  commission  house,  inquiring  how  the 
honey  was  selling.  It  replied  that  very  lit- 
tle was  ^old,  and  that  it  could  not  sell  it  at 
any  price.  The  result  was  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  honey  was  carried  through  the 
winter  and  through  the  summer  of  1905, 
probably  not  less  than  50,000  or  60,000  lbs. 
Was  not  this  a  clear  case  of  over- production, 
or  too  many  engaged  in  the  business?  It 
certainly  looked  that  way.  Personally  I 
thought  I  understood  the  situation,  and 
bought  another  yard  of  bees  and  secured  a 
crop  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  previous 
year,  1904,  which  has  sold  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

But  what  was  the  trouble  with  the  crop 
of  1904  that  it  sold  so  slowly?  I  believe 
that  neither  adulteration  nor  over-production 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  but,  rather,  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  Boston  firms  who  wish- 
ed to  control  the  market,  or  largely  so, 
bought  up  the  crop,  paying  16  or  17  cents 
for  it  so  they  could  not  sell  at  a  fair  profit 
after  paying  freight,  cartage,  etc.,  for  less 
than  18  cents,  and  the  retail  dealer  had  to 
sell  for  20  to  25  cents,  which  was  more  than 
most  people  were  willing  to  pay,  with  the 
result  that  grocers  bought  what  they  could 
sell  again  at  a  profit,  and  turned  their  backs 
on  honey,  as  they  would  very  naturally  do, 
if  sensible  people.  This  was  clearly  a  case 
of  slow  selling,  and  also  too  high  buying. 

Once  more:  If  honey  sells  so  slowly  that 
old  producers,  who  have  all  the  bees,  and  all 
the  experience  and  utensils  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business, 
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fail  to  eke  out  a  precarious  livelihood,  what 
can  a  beginner  do  but  go  out  of  the  business 
as  soon  as  he  learns  the  conditions? 

Much  more  might  be  said;  but  I  will  close 
by  saying  that  I  believe  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction is  largely  automatic.  If  the  price 
for  any  product  is  high,  as  potatoes  or  beans, 
hay  or  honey,  more  will  be  produced.  If 
too  low  for  profit,  production  will  drop  off 
without  much  regard  to  the  advice  of  the 
agricultural  press  or  bee  journals. 


TAKING  OUR  BEES   FROM   THE  CELLAR 
IN  THE  SPRING. 


The  Three  Different  Methods  and  their  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  attend  to  this,  the 
first  work  of  the  season;  so  let  us  think  over 
the  many  ways  of  doing  it  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  one  way  much  better  than  any 
other;  for  we  don't  want  to  make  any  mis- 
takes this  summer,  especially  at  the  start; 
for  if  we  do,  it  frequently  means  spring 
dwindling,  weak  colonies,  trouble  from  rob- 
bing, small  surplus,  and  discouragement  in 
the  end.  These  can,  many  times,  be  traced 
back  to  a  bad  blunder  made  in  taking  our 
bees  from  the  cellar. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  two  most  common 
ways  of  setting  out  bees,  and  in  doing  so  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  some  serious  fault 
in  each;  then  I  will  describe  the  way  we 
now  do,  which  we  think  is  far  better  than 
the  way  we  used  to  do,  and  as  many  are  do- 
ing now. 

First,  we  have  a  fine  warm  morning,  and 
we  wish  the  bees  were  out;  so,  come  on, 
boys,  let  us  set  out  the  bees,  and  out  they 
go.  We  finish  about  one  o'clock,  and  find 
that  they  have  all  come  through  the  winter 
in  quite  good  condition,  and  the  boys  say, 
"Oh,  my!  father,  what  a  nice  big  fly  they 
are  having!  I'll  bet  there  are  some  hives 
over  there  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  that 
have  two  pailfuls  of  bees  now." 

"Yes,  I  see,  boys;  and  since  the  wind  has 
sprung  up  from  the  east,  nearly  all  those 
hives  at  the  east  end  are  getting  far  more 
bees  than  belong  to  them.  Don't  you  see 
how  they  head  up  against  the  wind?  Then 
look  over  here  at  those  hives  at  the  west  end 
of  the  yard,  and  see  how  very  few  bees  are 
going  into  them. ' ' 

Then  I  draw  a  long  sigh,  and  say  to  my- 
self, "  It  is  done.    I  have  made  a  big  blunder. 


and  I  can  see  only  spring  dwindling,  weak 
colonies,  and  small  surplus  for  this  season." 

My  friend,  I  hope  you  have  never  had  and 
never  will  have  your  apiary  in  that  condi- 
tion. I  have  been  there  many  times,  and  I 
know  well  what  the  result  will  be. 

Now  we  will  take  up  another  way  of  tak- 
ing out  our  bees.    It  is  this: 

As  the  sun  set  to-night  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  day  to-morrow;  so  come, 
boys,  I  think  we  had  better  set  out  about 
100  colonies  of  bees  to-night,  for  we  have  a 
big  lot  to  handle,  and  it  will  not  be  so  hard 
to  make  several  jobs  of  it.  So  we  took  out 
about  100  colonies  that  night;  and  after  they 
had  been  out  a  little  while  they  quieted  down 
so  they  did  not  commence  to  fly  until  about 
10  A.M.  next  day,  then  they  flew  quite  well; 
but  as  it  got  some  cloudy,  and  they  kept  on 
trying  to  fly,  many  were  lost. 

Well,  we  think  it  is  time  that  they  were 
all  out,  so  we  take  out  another  lot  to-night. 
These  have  a  better  fly,  for  it  is  much 
warmer.  But  here  is  a  new  trouble  started 
—nearly  all  those  hives  we  took  out  the  first 
night  are  robbing  these  last  hives,  which 
are  so  busy  getting  water  and  locating  their 
home  that  they  don't  seem  to  know  it. 
Well,  that  is  too  bad.  We  are  now,  as  the 
saying  is,  between  two  fires.  Those  that 
are  left  in  the  cellar  have  been  so  disturbed 
by  taking  the  others  out  that  they  are  leav- 
ing their  hives  badly,  so  I  say,  "Come  on, 
let  us  get  all  the  trouble  on  one  side.  We 
will  take  out  the  last  to-night,  let  come 
what  may." 

This  is  done,  and  the  next  day  happens  to 
be  the  brightest  and  warmest  day  yet;  and, 
oh  what  a  picture  that  apiary  makes  the 
night  of  that  last  day!  Those  bees  that 
were  taken  out  the  first  two  nights  have 
commenced  to  rob  this  last  lot  as  fast  as 
they  tried  to  fly,  and  not  only  robbed  them 
of  a  large  part  of  their  honey,  but  the  call 
that  those  strong  full  hives  kept  up  all  day 
has  taken  most  of  the  bees  from  this  last  lot 
we  carried  out,  and  now  less  than  100  colo- 
nies have  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  of  the 
whole  apiary,  and  they  are  so  demoralized 
that  it  will  be  a  hard  job  to  get  them  right- 
ed, and  I  know  we  shall  lose  one-half  of  our 
colonies  this  spring. 

Now  the  boys  proposed  to  sit  down  and 
talk  the  situation  over,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  some  way  that  this  loss  and  trouble  can 
be  avoided.  O  experience!  thou  art  a  dear 
school,  and  I  often  wish  I  could  give  the 
many  readers  of  Gleanings  more  of  our 
costly  experience  before  they  make  the 
many  bad  mistakes  I  have  made. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  third  way  of  tak- 
ing bees  out  of  the  cellar: 

First  get  every  thing  all  ready  for  a  big 
job,  and  watch  the  weather  closely,  especial- 
ly after  a  few  nice  days,  for  it  is  ouite 
changeable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Then 
when  the  wind  gets  around  in  the  east,  and 
it  commences  to  become  overcast  with  hazy 
clouds,  and  has  every  appearance  of  bad 
weather  for  the  morrow,  we  commence 
about  sundown  and  carry  out  all  our  bees  — 
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yes,  even  if  it  takes  not  only  all  night  but 
into  the  next  day;  and  if  it  commences  to 
rain  before  we  are  done,  all  the  better,  for 
we  don't  want  any  to  try  to  fly  until  they 
have  been  out  two  or  three  days  if  we  can 
help  it.  During  this  time  they  will  become 
nice  and  quiet;  and  when  a  fair  day  comes 
they  will  commence  to  fly,  only  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  will  get  their  location  marked,  so 
there  will  be  no  mixing  up  or  robbing,  as 
they  all  have  their  first  fly  together.  Then 
when  the  day  is  over  we  find  by  examining 
our  hives  that  nearly  every  one  has  appar- 
ently retained  all  its  bees. 

Now  we  feel  that  we  have  at  last  learned 
how  to  take  our  bees  from  the  cellar.  We 
know  that  close  attention  hereafter  will  al- 
most wholly  prevent  spring  dwindling,  and 
we  can  see  a  fair  chance  for  a  good  surplus 
in  the  fall.  There  are  some  who  recommend 
setting  out  their  bees  quite  early,  some  time 
before  there  are  any  flowers  to  work  on. 
This  I  have  tried  several  times,  but  never 
with  good  results.  I'd  much  rather  wait  un- 
til there  is  something  ready  for  them  to 
gather  pollen  from,  as  soon  as  they  have  a 
chance  to  fly.  Some  may  be  unable  to  see 
how  this  way  of  taking  bees  out  at  night 
and  all  at  one  time  can  in  any  way  prevent 
spring  dwindling.  It  is  this:  It  prevents  a 
part  of  your  colonies  from  becoming  unnat- 
urally strong  by  receiving  bees  from  other 
colonies  that  consequently  become  corre- 
spondingly weak.  Then  these  strong  colonies 
continue  day  after  day  to  draw  many  bees 
from  those  unfortunate  weak  colonies  until 
they  have  but  very  few  bees  left.  I  have 
given  this  subject  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion; and  while  I  will  admit  it  is  not  the 
whole  cause  of  spring  dwindling  I  am  sure 
it  frequently  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  so  many  of  our  colonies  in  early  spring 
wasting  away  to  a  mere  nothing. 

Years  ago  we  set  out  our  bees  much  ear- 
lier than  we  do  now,  and  we  frequently 
gave  them  rye  meal  to  work  on  as  a  substi- 
tute for  early  pollen.  This  practice  caused 
them  to  leave  their  hives  in  search  of  flow- 
ers, many  days  when  the  air  was  too  cold 
for  them  to  fly  in  the  shade,  and  so  we  dis- 
continued it  some  time  ago.  We  now  like 
to  keep  them  in  the  cellar  until  the  most  of 
that  chilly  weather  is  past;  then  when  they 
are  set  out  we  do  all  that  we  can  to  hurry 
them  along  until  the  summer  harvest  is 
gathered.  If  those  of  you  who  have  a  large 
apiary  to  set  out  in  one  yard  will  try  setting 
them  all  out  in  one  night  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  result,  especially  if 
you  can  choose  the  weather  so  as  to  have 
one  or  two  cool  cloudy  days  before  they  at- 
tempt to  fly.  In  that  way  you  avoid  getting 
your  apiary  in  that  demoralized  condition  that 
is  often  done  by  putting  out  a  part  at  a  time. 
It  is  easy  to  make  these  bad  mistakes;  and, 
if  done  early  in  the  season,  they  many  times 
leave  their  blighted  mark  on  our  apiary 
through  nearly  the  whole  summer. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[While  much  that  i3  said  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der may  not  be  ne^v,  yet  he  has  stated  so 
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clearly  the  right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing 
this  work  that  I  am  sure  all  our  cellar-win- 
terers can  read  it  with  profit.  We  used  to 
select  a  cool  or  crisp  morning  when  old  Sol 
was  just  showing  his  smiling  face  over  the 
horizon,  and  when  it  would  probably  warm 
up  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  just  so 
sure  as  we  did  this  we  would  have  a  pow- 
wow among  the  bees.  Sometimes  when 
taking  out  a  part,  and  later  the  entire  lot, 
we  would  have  another  pow-wow— i.  e  ,  a 
case  of  robbing,  the  early  bees  stealing 
from  the  late  ones.  So,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
I  believe  Mr.  Alexander's  advice  to  be  par- 
ticularly sound. 

Later.— Since  writing  the  foregoing  the 
following  has  been  received.  The  conclu- 
sion of  both  writers  is  very  much  the  same. 
-Ed.] 


WHEN  TO  SET  THE  BEES  OUT  IN  THE 
SPRING. 


The  Difierent  Conditions  that  Have  a  Bearing 
on  the  Case. 


BY  C.  DAVENPORT. 


Although  the  right  time  to  remove  bees 
from  cellars  in  the  spring  is  a  subject  upon 
which  much  has  been  written  it  still  is,  as 
that  time  draws  nigh,  a  matter  of  interest, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  been  long 
engaged'in  our  fascinating  pursuit.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that,  whether  it  is  best  to 
set  them  out  early  or  late,  depends  upon 
conditions  which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  governed  in  this  to 
some  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
vious fall;  for  if  the  fall  flow  has  continued 
late  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  brood- rear- 
ing up  so  that  there  is  a  large  force  of  young 
bees  that  go  into  winter  quarters,  they  can 
stand  a  longer  or  late  confinement,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  better  than  if  the 
fall  flow  were  deficient,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  cellar  force  was  old  or  middle-aged 
bees  at  the  time  they  were  cellared.  This 
latter  condition  has  happened  a  number  of 
times  here;  but  if  the  weather  was  such  that 
they  could  be  removed  early  they  built  up 
strong  without  more  (and  in  some  cases 
much  less)  spring  dwindling  than  when  a 
strong  force  of  late-  reared  bees  was  cellared 
and  kept  in  late;  for  a  large  force  of  young 
or  late- reared  bees  may  not  insure  safe  win- 
tering or  prevent  spring  dwindling. 

The  heaviest  winter  (or,  rather,  spring) 
loss  I  ever  had  occurred  when  brood- rearing 
was  kept  up  late  the  previous  fall.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter  is  the  condition  of 
the  bees  themselves  in  early  spring.  If  they 
are  quiet  and  still  in  a  semi- dormant  state  I 
do  not  believe  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by 
setting  them  out  before  settled  warm  weath- 
er; on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  restless 
and  uneasy,  and  many  are  leaving  the  hives, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  open  windows  or  the 
door  at  night,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  set 
them  out  the  first  day  in  March  when  the 
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weather  is  warm  enough;  for  when  bees 
have  become  very  restless  and  uneasy  in  ear- 
ly spring,  admitting  the  fresh  or  outside  air 
causes  great  excitement;  and,  while  they 
quiet  down  in  time,  I  believe  this  excite- 
ment, if  repeated  very  often,  is  harder  on 
their  vitality,  and  causes  the  loss  of  more 
bees  than  to  set  them  out  early. 

I  have  at  different  times,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  cool  a  cellar  by  admitting  out- 
side air  at  night,  gone  in  and  remained  for 
some  time  to  note  the  effect.  In  some  cases 
it  caused  such  an  uproar  and  disturbance 
that  thousands  of  bees  left  the  hives  and 
were  lost.  Where  bees  have  become  very 
restless  and  uneasy  owing  to  bad  air  or  the 
warmth  of  the  cellar,  1  think  cold  air  should 
be  admitted  gradually,  or  more  harm  than 
good  may  be  the  result  afterward  in  spring 
dwindling.  If  bees  have  become  so  restless 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  in  the  day 
time  without  many  being  lost  they  can  be 
set  out  in  the  evening ;  though  many  suppose 
that,  if  bees  are  set  out  at  night,  they  will 
fly  the  next  day,  no  matter  what  the  weath- 
er is.  Such  is  not  the  case.  They  will  not 
fly  until  the  weather  is  suitable,  except  a 
few  which  would  have  flown  out  if  they  had 
been  left  in.  But  cellar- wintered  bees,  if 
removed  in  the  day  time,  will  fly,  no  matter 
how  cold  it  is  —  that  is,  a  large  part  of  them 
will.  I  have  in  previous  years  removed  or 
set  out  a  good  many  in  the  evening,  for  then 
when  they  do  fly  they  do  not  come  out  with 
such  a  rush,  and  mix  up  as  they  do  some- 
times when  large  numbers  are  set  out  on  a 
warm  day.  But  of  late  I  have  removed 
most  of  them  in  the  day  time,  and  practiced 
the  plan  of  smoking  each  colony  as  soon 
as  it  is  removed  from  the  cellar.  If  this 
is  done,  and  the  entrances  contracted,  there 
will  be  but  little  if  any  trouble  by  mixing 
up  or  deserting  hives. 

Southern  Minnesota. 


HOW  CAN  WE  SECURE"  MORE  HONEY  OF 
THE  BEST  QUALITY? 

Alsike  Clover  vs.  Alfalfa. 


BY  WM,  M'EVOY. 


This  is  the  all-important  question,  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  nearly  every  one,  if  he 
answered,  would  say,  "By  increasing  and 
moving  the  bees  to  where  they  can  gather 
honey  from  clover."  This  can  be  done;  but 
with  the  increase  of  bees  will  it  not  lead  to  en- 
croaching on  other  bee-keepers'  rights?  It 
certainly  will  if  the  parties  moving  the  bees 
from  place  to  place  don't  provide  for  their 
share  of  the  pasture.  Almost  any  locality 
can  be  made  a  good  one  by  seeding  down  20 
acres  each  year  for  three  years  with  alsike 
clover.  I  am  going  in  for  increasing,  and 
starting  out- apiaries  in  places  where  no  bees 
are  kept,  and  will  supply  enough  alsike  clo- 
ver seed  to  seed  down  20  acres  each  year  for 
three  years.  It  will  cost  me  only  about  the 
price  of  300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  each 
year;  and  for  this  little  outlay  I  shall  be  im- 


mensely paid  with  a  fine  quality  of  the  best 
honey. 

Woodburn,  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  12. 

[When  we  consider  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  accurate  experiments  have  ever 
been  made  showing  what  20  acres  of  it  put 
in  every  year  for  three  years  would  do  in 
keeping  an  ordinary  bee-yard  busy.  If  the 
suggestion  had  come  from  a  lesser  bee- 
keeper than  yourself  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
should  not  have  thought  very  much  about 
it;  but  inasmuch  as  you  mention  the  acre- 
age it  occurs  to  me  that  you  know  whereof 
you  speak.  Well,  now,  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  profits  of  one  yard  can  be 
very  materially  increased  by  the  sowing  of 
20  acres  of  alsike  for  three  consecutive 
years,  we  may  well  try  the  experiment,  for 
there  would  not  be  much  risk,  because  the 
price  of  the  seed  itself,  or  hay  either,  for 
that  matter,  will  pay  for  the  crop  even  if 
the  bees  should  get  no  honey  from  it.  By 
whatever  amount  the  honey  crop  might  be 
increased,  there  would  be  just  that  much 
clear  gain. 

I  have  often  gone  into  localities  where 
bee-keepers  claimed  they  secured  almost  no 
honey  from  white  clover,  but  considerable 
from  alsike.  Next  to  alfalfa,  alsike  is  the 
great  artificial-pasturage  plant  that  a  bee- 
keeper can  work  at  all  to  advantage.  But 
alfalfa  will  not  grow  and  yield  honey  in  the 
East,  while  alsike  will  thrive  almost  any- 
where in  the  humid  regions  or  rain- belt  of 
the  North,  and  yield  honey.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  put  20  acres  near  one  of  our  own 
yards,  and  get  our  neighbors  to  put  in  as 
much  more  as  possible.— Ed.] 


IF  I  WERE    TO    START    ANEW,  WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


The  Importance  of  Having  a  Hive  that  will  Give 
a  Large  Control  of  Swarming. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


[In  the  Dec.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  we  promised  to 
furnish  for  the  current  year  a  series  of  articles  from 
our  best  writers  on  the  subject  "  What  Hives  and  Fix- 
tures would  I  Adopt  if  I  were  to  Start  Anew?"  We 
have  selected  from  among  our  correspondents  men  of  a 
wide  range  of  experience,  some  of  whom  are  using 
standard  factory  goods,  and  some  of  them  special  hives 
of  their  own  design.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  editor 
to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion,  and  he  will  probably 
attach  no  footnotes  to  any  of  the  articles,  leaving  each 
one  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion he  may  or  may  not  prepare  a  general  summary. 
The  first  of  the  series  which  we  have  to  oif er  is  from 
Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Canada.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  so  that,  as  the  series  goes  on,  the  care- 
ful reader  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  best  men  in  our  ranks.  After  Mr.  Holter- 
mann described  his  hive  and  system  at  the  National 
convention  in  Chicago,  the  editor  of  this  journal  re- 
quested him  to  enter  into  this  discussion.  The  article 
which  he  has  furnished,  though  long,  is  full  of  interest 
and  valuable  hints,  for  Mr.  H.  is  an  extensive  as  well  as 
a  successful  bee-keeper.— Ed.] 

The  above  question  is  one  which  confront- 
ed me  five  years  ago.  I  had  sold  out  every 
thing,  and  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  begin 
anew;  and  the  question  was,  what  to  get 
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and  how  to  get  it  for  the  least  outlay.  The 
path  upon  wnich  I  launched  out  was  untried, 
and  not  without  misgivings;  and  yet  I  had 
to  act;  and  at  the  outset  let  me  say  that 
while,  during  the  past  five  years,  I  found  I 
had  made  some  mistakes,  I  builded  even  bet- 
ter than  I  anticipated,  and  I  have,  during 
these  five  years,  passed  from  the  condition 
where  I  had  to  chase  during  the  swarming 
season  the  greater  and  best  portion  of  the 
day  after  swarms;  and  from  the  condition 
where  broken- up  colonies  diminished  my 
honey-yield  very  much,  having  colonies  in 
the  fall,  and  therefore  spring,  of  extremes 
in  numerical  strength;  and  being  content 
with  these  conditions  to  a  condition  where  I 
look  upon  a  swarm  as  a  great  misfortune  in 
the  history  of  a  colony,  and  have  reached 
the  condition  where  I  see  even  with  a  long 
flow  and  strong  colonies  in  the  spring  the  pos- 
sibilitj  of  well  nigh  entirely  controlling  in- 
crease. I  realize  that  strong  colonies  in  the 
spring  can  be  practically  controlled  and  kept 
contented,  even  through  a  prolonged  and  not 
heavy  honey-flow,  and  a  much  larger  yield 
of  honey  secured,  and  hives  kept  in  a  more 
uniform  condition  throughout  the  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  unpleasant  work  of 
hiving  swarms  done  away  with,  and  also  the 
expense  of  having  some  one  watch  the  bees. 
I  do  not  want  to  speak  boastfully.  I  owe 
much  to  many  sources  for  information.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  taking  all  the  bee 
periodicals  that  have  any  merit  at  all,  and 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  going  to  conven- 
tions and  getting  good  ideas  in  convention 
and  between  sessions,  and  having  false  ideas 
knocked  out  by  bringing  them  forward. 
The  foolish  thought,  that  one  should  keep 
an  idea  (in  one's  own  estimation  good)  to 
himself  is  often  suicidal,  and  many  a  one 
would  have  saved  himself  from  expensive 
mistakes  had  he  ventilated  his  pet  notion. 

Judging  by  what  those  about  me  under 
similar  conditions  have  been  able  to  accom- 
pHsh,  and  that  is  the  only  fair  comparison, 
my  system  is  a  brilliant  success;  and  had 
my  bees  not  been  in  out-apiaries  upon  the 
farms  of  others,  and  under  their  constant 
supervision,  so  that  every  mouth  could  be 
stopped,  I  should  have  been  accused  of  adul- 
teration or  a  misstatement  as  to  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  I  secured  from  296  colo- 
nies, spring  count,  a  full  60  000  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey, about  1000  lbs.  of  it  comb  honey.  I  had 
only  about  15  natural  swarms— I  believe  not 
quite  that;  ended  the  season  with  336  colo- 
nies, which,  without  feeding  a  pound,  would, 
in  12- frame  Largstroth  hives,  average  be- 
tween 85  and  90  lbs.  in  weight,  giving  the 
bees  an  abundance  of  stores  to  turn  into 
bees  when  spring  came. 

THE  SUPPLY-DEALER  AND  THE  SIZE  OF  HTVE. 

The  supply- dealer,  if  honest,  has  a  diflicult 
position.  As  I  said  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, so  I  say  now,  with  too  few  exceptions 
he  has  to  deal  with  men  in  an  industry,  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  realize  the  value  of 
the  very  best  of  equipments.  He  has  to  cater 
to  a  trade  which,  is  looking  over  catalogs  or  to 
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other  sources  for  the  hive,  either  with  one 
comb-honey  super  or  one  extracting- super, 
which  can  be  bought,  not  for  the  lowest 
price,  the  cheapest  (mark  the  difference), 
but  for  the  least  momentary  outlay,  even  if 
it  is  a  gross  extravagance  to  use  them  from 
year  to  year.  Speaking  in  a  general  way 
right  here,  special  factories  may  sometimes 
make  goods  rough,  inaccurate,  and  not  uni- 
form: but  home-made  and  local  factory  goods 
are  always  that  way.  Hives  and  all  their 
equipments  require  accuracy  and  smooth- 
ness, as  fixtures  in  connection  with  no  other 
stock  do.  If  the  interiors  of  hives  are  not 
smooth  the  bees  keep  propoHzing  them;  if 
bee- spaces  are  not  accurate,  propolis  and 
comb  building  lead  to  constant  inconvenience 
in  handling,  and  Joss  of  time  and  loss  of  tem- 
per to  those  about.  I  therefore  decided  on 
factory- made  goods,  and  willingnes?*  to  allow 
a  fair  profit  after  paying  the  expense  of 
having  good  machines  opeiated  by  skilled 
hands.  All  my  past  apiarian  experience  was 
then  centered  upon  the  size  of  hive,  and  in 
my  decision  I  felt  that,  so  far  as  that  went, 
there  was  no  risk  in  adopting  a  hive  as  large 
as  the  ten  frame  Langstroth;  but  what 
abtut  the  twelve-frame?  I  was  in  doubt; 
but  I  decided  on  the  latter.  First  experience 
with,  and  the  experience  of  others,  decided 
me  that,  while  a  variation  from  the  Lang- 
stroth (and.  if  any,  in  depth,  I  favor  one 
slightly  deeper  —  say  one  inch) ,  might  be  a 
slight  improvement,  there  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  odd  sized 
goods  —  a  departure  from  the  standard  and 
the  resultant  diflftculty  in  quickly  getting 
supplies,  and  the  increased  cost,  also  the 
final  loss  when,  through  death  or  otherwise, 
the  goods  have  to  find  a  market  value. 

A  STAPLE- SPACED  FRAME. 

I  used  a  frame  designed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit, 
1|  in  wide  by  f  deep  top-bar;  the  side-bar, 
after  passing  the  center,  tapers,  and  meets 
a  bottom- bar  |  inch  wide.  This  is  to  prevent 
crushing  bees  by  drawing  out  combs,  which 
a  wide  bottom- bar  is  more  liable  to  do.  The 
top- bar  has  no  groove,  as  such  would  not 
only  weaken  the  top-bar,  but  lead  to  a  waste 
cf  the  foundation  inserted.  This  portion  is 
much  needed  at  the  bottom  in  the  ordinary 
sheet  of  foundation  to  prevent  the  building 
of  drone  comb. 

In  passing  let  me  say  all  the  foundation  I 
use  is  specially  made,  and  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  ordinary.  The  frame  is  stapled, 
being  spaced  by  the  latter,  driven  in  by 
means  of  a  gauge  (the  last  stroke  being  al- 
ways about  the  same  weight  to  secure  uni- 
formity) ,  and  a  staple  at  each  end  of  the 
side  of  the  frame  about  an  inch  from  the 
top  bar,  and  at  opposite  sides.  This  leaves 
one  end  out,  the  outsides  imspaced,  and  is  a 
convenience  in  taking  out  the  first  comb. 
This  method  of  spacing  I  learned  from  Mor- 
ley  Pettit. 

The  order  of  development  in  comb- holders 
I  put  as  follows:  The  sides  of  the  straw  skep 
or  box  hive;  a  top- bar  without  side  or  bot- 
tom-bar; the   complete    frame.    The  un- 
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spaced  (or,  rather,  not  self-spaced)  frame; 
the  Hoffman  frame  with  a  wide  side-bar  the 
full  distance  down;  your  improved  Hoffman 
frame;  then  the  staple  with  its  rounding 
terminus.  I  sent  to  Germany  for  every 
thing  I  could  find  in  the  nature  of  a  spacer, 
but  saw  nothing  that  I  could  use  for  a  spacer 
better  than  the  staple.  But  when  I  went  to 
Chicago  I  saw  your  new  metal  spacer,  and  I 
think  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  it 
strengthens  the  lug.  I  find  with  heavy 
combs  of  honey,  as  I  shake,  so  as  to  have 
but  little  brushing,  if  the  wood  is  cross- 
grained  I  sometimes  split  off  the  lug.  Jacob 
Alpaugh  has  also  a  spacer,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  a  self-spacer.  I  think  the  Hoffman 
frame  can  he  improved;  but  it  was  an  ad- 
vance in  apiculture.  At  the  end  of  even  as 
shallow  a  frame  as  the  Langstroth,  there 
should  be  a  spacer,  a  staple.  The  rounding 
corner  is  an  aid  to  manipulation,  preventing 
the  crushing  and  rubbing  of  bees  between 
the  side- bar  and  side  of  hive,  and  helps  to 
preserve  the  temper  of  the  bees.  I  have 
not  this  arrangement,  but  have  completed 
plans  to  put  it  in.  I  want  to  be  able  to  use 
super  combs  in  the  brood- chamber,  where, 
once  put,  they  remain;  but  to  do  the  above 
there  must  be  uniformity  in  size.  I  have 
never  seen  sufficient  advantages  in  difference 
in  size  in  these  two  to  compensate  for  the 
inconvenience. 

Let  me  sav  right  here  that  the  hive  which 
has  all  the  advantages  and  no  disadvantages, 
and  the  same  of  frames  and  other  appliances, 
is  unknown ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  what 
design  will  give  me  the  greatest  number  of 
advantages.  So  much  for  the  frame  and  the 
number. 

THE  HIVE  I  USE. 

Where  comb  foundation  is  used,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  not  to  use  it  is  extravagance,  and 
where  accurate  spacing  has  been  adopted, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  follower  or  the  space 
for  a  follower.  My  hives  are  17  inches  in- 
side. For  an  entrance  (D)  we  should  have 
it  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  ordinarily  | 
deep;  but  it  can  be  dropped  another  |  inch, 
thus  giving  a  large  amount  of  ventilation  in 
warm  weather,  and,  in  cellar  wintering,  ca- 
pable of  contraction  however.  It  is  also 
surprising  how,  with  the  IJ-inch-deep  mouth 
to  a  hive  the  field  bees  fly  right  into  it  and 
save  themselves  much  dropping  short  of  the 
entrance,  and  therefore  delay  in  unloading, 
as  with  the  small  entrances.  In  extremely 
and  exceptionally  hot  weather,  the  bottom- 
board  which  slides  into  a  rim  at  the  back, 
but  is  not  attached  to  the  rim,  can  be  pulled 
partly  out,  and  ventilation  given  from  below 
at  the  back.  The  bottom-boards  should  be 
well  primed  with  oil,  and  painted.  From 
the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  my  hive  has  a 
portico  with  a  groove,  C,  at  either  side. 
The  sides  project  slightly  beyond  the  top 
piece  of  the  portico.  The  side  pieces  come 
out  even  with  the  bottom  board  in  front. 
This  portico  can  be  a  part  of  the  hive-body, 
or  attached  by  means  of  screws  or  nails. 
As  formerly  used  I  see  no  use  for  a  portico; 
but,  as  here  designed,  it  becomes  a  valuable 


factor  in  management.  During  spring  the 
front  of  the  hive  can  be  made  double- walled 
by  means  of  a  bridge  under  which  the  bees 
can  pass;  then  a  double  door  (A),  the  back 
shown  in  E  with  the  adjustable  sides  moving 


HOLTERMANN'S  TWELVE-FRAME  L.  HIVE. 


A.  — Double  door  for  spring  entrance,  with  adjustable 
entrance  slides. 

B.  — Wire  screen  for  portico  entrance. 

C.  — Grooves  in  side-posts  of  hive  for  screws  B  or  A 
to  slide  in. 

£).— Entrance  to  hive  proper. 

The  baok  of  A,  showing  slides. 
jP.— Enlarged  details  of  slide  in  A. 
G.— The  slide-piece. 

H  H. — Thin  edges  which  sMde  in  grooves  C. 
J^.— Sliding  tin,  covering  ventilator  into  super.. 
K.  —Hole  in  back  of  hive  for  cell-detection,  and  into 
which  L  fits. 

M.— Frame  opposite  K  in  hive,  with  side-bar  cut 
away,  wherein  L  goes. 
A^.— Cavity  in  comb,  with  tin  lining  %  in.  from  L. 
O.— Hole  or  slot  in  end-bar  of  frame  for  L. 

to  either  side  with  its  details  as  shown  in  F 
and  G.  H,  H  shows  the  thin  pieces  which 
slide  in  grooves  C.  The  entrance  to  the  dou- 
ble door  is  §  inch  higher  than  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  proper,  and  this,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  from  a  thick  wall,  acts  as  a 
wind  and  light  break,  as  well  as  making  the 
hive  warmer;  and  bees  in  bright  but  cold 
days  are  less  likely  to  be  drawn  to  the  en- 
trance and  out.  One  bee-keeper  in  New 
York,  with  600  colonies  of  bees,  said  to  me 
that  that  idea  alonp  was  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  him.    This  front  and  a  warm  cov- 
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er,  as  will  later  be  des3ribed,  is  over  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  a  double- walled  spring- 
packed  hive;  and  when  the  colony  is  full 
strength  it  needs  no  more.  If  not  full 
strength,,  the  outside  of  the  12  combs  can  be 
taken  out,  and  the  space  filled  with  a  |  fol- 
lower, with  felt  paper  between  them  and 
the  side  of  the  hive.  A  hive  so  prepared, 
set  upon  a  stand  filled  with  chaff,  leaves, 
etc. ,  gives  us  every  thing  double- walled  but 
the  back,  and  yet  every  thing  comes  into 
use  later. 

When  hot  weather  comes,  the  double  door 
can  be  drawn  part  of  the  way  out,  and  be- 
come a  shade-board  to  the  front  of  the  hive. 

A  QUICK  METHOD  OF  SCREENING  THE  BEES  IN 
THE  HIVE. 

The  wire  screen  B  has  now  been  used  for 
three  seasons  by  me  to  inclose  the  bees  in 
the  hive  with  the  wide  open  11  entrance.  I 
have  moved  the  bees  on  wagons,  shutting 
them  in  all  night,  and  longer  during  July, 
August,  and  other  months;  and  with  thou- 
sands of  experiences  I  have  to  smother  my 
first  colony  so  moved.  I  have  also  dropped 
down  the  screen  when  a  swarm  began  to 
emerge,  and  confined  them  to  the  hive  and 
portico  until  they  returned,  and  then  treat- 
ed them,  thus  saving  chasing  after  a  swarm. 

Three  years  ago  we  ran  an  apiary  in  this 
way,  allowing  a  good  deal  of  swarming,  keep- 
ing the  screens  here  and  there  in  the  apiary 
convenient  for  instant  use.  In  only  one  case 
was  a  colony  smothered.  It  was  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  a  student  I  had  from  England 
forgot  the  colony  and  left  it  confined  for  at 
least  a  day.  These  screens  can,  during  the 
afternoon  previous  to  moving,  be  inserted  a 
third  of  the  way  into  groove  C  and  easily  drop- 
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ped  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  sack  through 
the  mesh  and  into  the  light  board  at  the  top 
of  the  portico.  The  queen-  excluder  requires 
no  description.  I  would  not  want  to  run  for 
extracted  honey  without  it.  I  want  to  be 
master  of  the  queen  to  the  extent  of  know- 


ing where  to  find  brood  and  where  honey, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  find  the  body  of  the 
hive  deserted,  or  largely  so,  and  the  queen 
out  of  place.  For  comb  honey  also  I  use 
queen- excluders  to  keep  the  drones  from  the 
sections.  In  the  supers,  I  for  the  first  time 
last  year  used  ten  combs  in  the  twelve-frame 
space,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  I  should 
not  want  closer  spacing.  Of  course,  when 
attempting  to  draw  out  foundation  this  spac- 
ing will  not  do. 

MY  SUPER-VENTILATOR. 

In  J  we  have  a  ventilator.  No  extracting- 
super  should  be  without  such.  It  consists  of 
a  groove  through  the  board,  f  deep  by  6  to  9 
in.  wide.  My  ventilators  are  not  as  shown 
in  the  illustration;  but  this  fall  I  designed 
the  one  as  given.  It  consists  of  three  wide 
staples,  one  at  each  end  of  the  groove  and 
one  in  the  center.  Under  it  slides  a  galvan- 
ized iron  piece  of  proper  length  and  width. 
It  turns  up  slightly  at  one  end;  and  as  it 
shuts,  a  small  spring  rises  and  prevents  it 
from  moving  until  the  spring  is  pressed 
down.  This  is  a  cheap,  effective,  and  simple 
design.  By  this  method  fresh  air  can  be 
given  to  the  bees  in  the  super,  and  their  only 
source  of  air  is  not  through  the  crowded 
brood- chamber,  and  therefore  air  already 
largely  exhausted.  Many  reasons  make  it 
advisable  not  to  remove  the  honey  until  the 
close  of  the  different  flows  of  honey;  and  the 
bees,  as  I  said  in  Chicago,  must  have  a  brood- 
chamber  a  certain  proportion  to  the  super 
room.  This  should  not  be  less  than  two  of 
super  room  to  one  of  brood-chamber.  Then 
comes  a  heavy  duck  cloth.  Cheap  cloths 
soon  have  holes;  then  a  soft  felt,  and  then 
the  cover.  The  object  of  the  soft  felt  is  to 
secure  shelter  from  heat  or  cold.  The  soft 
material  takes  up  any  unevenness  in  the 
frames  or  underneath,  so  the  cover  will  fit 
well  upon  the  edges  of  the  hive, 

CHEAP  COVERS  FALSE  ECONOMY. 

As  to  the  cover,  if  I  can  say  any  thing  in 
this  article  that  will  lead  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally to  abandon  the  low-priced  but  extrav- 
agant and  expensive  |  or  similar  covers  I 
shall  have  benefited  them  to  the  extent  of 
millions.  Let  us  present  a  parallel  to  the 
present  hive  with  shallow  entrance,  no  ven- 
tilator in  super,  and  |  sides  and  cover.  Did 
you  ever,  in  hot  weather,  extract  honey  in 
a  frame  building  with  no  ventilation  except 
a  strip  six  inches  deep  under  the  door?  If 
you  did,  you  might  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  bees  must  suffer  in  a  similar  device  in 
hot  weather.  It  must  be  torture;  and  no 
wonder  they  want  to  keep  from  crowding 
such  a  hive  by  swarming.  Again,  in  cold 
weather  we  want  better  protection  than  this 
in  our  homes.  With  a  light  white  frost,  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  see  none  lying  on  the 
I  hive-covers  when  the  bees  are  underneath, 
and  realize  that  heat  is  continually  escaping. 
Wasted  heat,  with  coal  at  $5.00  a  ton,  is  bad 
enough;  but  more  so  when  we  are  using  up 
a  furnace  in  producing  it.  But  when  we 
come  to  honey  as  a  heat-  producer  at  $140  a 
ton,  and,  say,  25  per  cent  water,  bringing  it 
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up  to  something  like  $175  a  ton,  and  the  bees 
have  to  wear  themselves  out  in  generating 
this  heat,  we  are  surely  indulging  in  an  ex- 
travagant economy,  and  nothing  more  need 
be  said.  But  this  is  only  half  the  loss.  By 
the  escape  of  heat  through  cover,  crack,  etc., 
the  power  of  the  bees  to  cover  brood  is 
much  reduced— a  very  serious  item  during 
the  building-up  time.  On  every  hand  we 
see  this  wasteful  process.  A  cover  is  but 
little  protection  against  heat  or  cold— how 
long  will  it  be  before  there  will  be  enough 
demand  for  something  better  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  supply- dealer  to  catalog 
it?  The  cover  in  the  illustration  is  a  tray 
,  with  I  lining  in  the  bottom,  J-inch  rim,  and 
felt  paper  to  the  depth  of  the  half- inch  fills 
the  tray.  Over  this  is  slipped  a  galvanized 
pan  which  telescopes  over  the  hive  or  super 
about  half  an  inch.  I  have  used  painted 
cotton.  I  had  275  such  covers.  Prepared 
paper  in  this,  the  rain  is  likely  to  drive  in 
at  the  ends  of  these.  I  had  200,  and  at  a 
good  deal  of  expense  I  have  made  changes, 
and  favor  the  galvanized-iron  tray.  Let  it 
be  well  galvanized,  and  it  should  last  25  years. 

MY  QUEEN-CELL  DETECTOR. 

Now  for  the  queen- cell  detector.  If  we 
take  a  comb  near  the  center  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  cut  about  the  center  a  long 
hole,  say  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  deep, 
and  maintain  that  place  when  the  bees  want 
to  build  queen-cells,  they  will,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  utilize  this.  This  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  queen-rearing 
and  other  ways.  It  is  simply  providing  the 
bees  with  a  convenient  spot  in  a  favorable 
location  for  cells.  This  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  my  cell-detector.  K  is  an  opening  in 
the  back  of  the  hive.  L  is  a  block  with  at- 
tached frame-piece  which  slips  into  an  open- 
i  ng  in  the  frame  opposite.  The  opening  in 
the  comb  is  bound  by  a  piece  of  strong  tin 
^  inch  wide,  thus  securing  a  bee  space  be- 
tween the  comb  and  the  block  and  piece  L. 
With  a  built-out  comb,  which  is  better  if  not 
too  new,  the  end- piece  of  the  end- bar  of  the 
frame  can  be  cut  away  entirely.  If  the  bees 
have  the  swarming  impluse,  in  nearly  every 
case  cells  are  found  here  if  any  are  in  the 
hive.  The  colony  can  be  examined  by  with- 
drawing L,  if  any  are  found  here,  then  the 
entire  brood-chamber  must  be  examined. 
Since  my  patent  has  been  issued  which  covers 
this  method  of  examination  of  queen- cells  in 
whatever  way,  and  also  a  small  feeder  in 
the  place  of  the  block  for  stimulative  pur- 
poses, which  can  be  refilled  through  the  open- 
ing K,  I  have  made  the  block  sloping  down, 
finding  it  better  for  the  convenience  of  the 
queen;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  patent. 
Such  a  device  is  of  great  help  to  the  timid 
novice,  the  amateur  who  has  not  much  time, 
the  man  who  makes  bee-keeping  a  side  issue, 
and  the  extensive  expert  bee-keeper;  but 
such  a  device  becomes  largely  of  no  effect  to 
the  man  who  has  holes  in  every  direction  in 
his  combs  which  are  so  made  that  they  will 
not  be  filled  again  with  comb.  Mr.  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson  indorses  this  idea;  in  fact,  he 


knows  it  is  a  success.  Mr.  Frank  Coverdall, 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  strongly  indorsed  it  at 
Chicago,  as  did  others. 

THE  BETSINGER  SEPARATOR. 

As  to  comb-honey  supers,  I  have  100  Bet- 
singer  supers.  They  have  a  capacity  of  3000 
sections.  The  separator  is  made  of  tin- bound 
wire  cloth,  with  a  mesh  large  enough  so  the 
bees  can  pass  through  anywhere.  With  this 
the  comb  honey  is  capped  just  as  evenly  as 
with  a  solid  board  separator;  and  the  latter, 
unlike  wood,  can  be  cleaned  and  made  as 
good  as  new  every  season,  so  they  are  cheap 
in  the  end. 

I  have  a  specially  designed  straining-de- 
vice and  an  uncapping- machine,  which  I  may 
be  able  to  describe  at  some  future  time. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 


The  Work  that  Can  be  Done  Profitably  During 
the  Cold  Weather;  How  Far  Can  Bees  Fly? 

BY  W.  R.  GILBERT. 


What  is  there  to  do  now?  would  be  asked 
only  by  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  make 
preparations  when  there  is  little  time  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  more  honey  lost,  I 
firmly  believe,  through  lack  of  supers,  either 
not  procured  at  all  or  not  ready  when  want- 
ed, than  from  any  other  cause,  in  apiaries 
that  are  supposed  to  be  managed. 

I  have  seen  hives  in  our  garden  with  su- 
pers two  or  three  stories  high,  and  all  full, 
while  near  by  other  bee-keepers  have  plenty 
of  hives,  but  some  of  them  supered.  What 
folly !  A  swarm  put  into  a  box  or  skep  will 
consume  honey  sufficient  to  pay  more  than 
half,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  modern  outfit, 
in  elaborating  wax  and  building  combs  as 
well  as  in  feeding  thousands  of  larvas.  This 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Suppose  a  strong 
colony  sends  out  a  good  swarm,  and  two 
casts  in  due  course,  there  will  be  in  each 
hive  at  least  2000  hungry  larvae  daily,  to  sat- 
isfy with  food  composed  of  honey  and  pollen. 
By  proper  management  the  three  lots  of 
bees  might  have  been  kept  working  in  su- 
pers over  their  original  home,  while  below 
only  one  lot  of  brood  would  be  consuming 
honey.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one 
good  stock  will  store  more  surplus  than  twa 
or  three  small  ones.  Hence  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  plan  work  in  the  apiary  beforehand, 
with  the  object  of  limiting  the  number  of 
hives  instead  of  increasing  by  immoderate- 
swarming. 

A  well- known  bee-keeper  once  wrote,  I 
have  75  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  colony-  25  lbs. 
of  comb  honey  here,  and  50  lbs.  at  the  out- 
apiary,  while  neighbors  have  little  or  noth- 
ing. A  poor  year  shows  that  proper  manip- 
ulation of  bees  counts,  while  in  a  good  year 
even  the  novice  may  succeed."  It  is  also 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  same  authority 
says  his  own  annual  average  for  nearly  20- 
years  up  to  the  time  he  went  largely  in  for 
queen- rearing  was  80  lbs.,  ranging  from  SO* 
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lbs.  in  his  poorest  year  to  166  lbs.  in  his 
best  year. 

The  planning  of  work  will  include  not  only 
the  examination  of  every  stock— feeding, 
and  uniting  to  form  good  strong  colonies— 
but  making  arrangements  for  planting  out- 
apiaries  in  conveniently  situated  areas.  All 
interference  with  hives  should  cease  early  in 
October. 

HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  TRAVEL? 

Upon  this  point  much  depends.  The  very 
object  of  establishing  out-apiaries  is  to  en- 
able the  bees  to  gather  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  honey  during  the  time  the  hon- 
ey-flow lasts.  It  is  most  absurd  to  try  to 
see  how  much  the  distance  bees  actually  fly 
can  be  stretched.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
always  acted  on  the  teaching  that,  if  you 
want  to  move  bees,  it  must  be  at  least  two 
miles.  Time  after  time  have  I  had  occasion 
to  move  bees,  much  within  that  distance, 
but  beyond  a  mile,  and  in  only  one  instance 
have  any  bees  returned.  It  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  expect  much  honey  from  a  stock  of 
bees  located  a  mile  or  more  from  a  honey- 
producing  crop. 

I  once  knew  of  an  apiary  which  remained 
on  the  spot  for  eight  years,  and  its  crop  was 
always  shorter  than  that  of  any  other  apia- 
ry. It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  and 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  house;  and,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  had  something  to  do  with  the  scanty 
crops,  yet  it  was  not  moved,  because  it  was 
in  a  location  where  orchards  abounded,  and 
the  facilities  for  a  spring  harvest  were  good. 
It  was  a  long  time  the  impression  that  the 
home  apiary  was  helping  to  cut  off  the  hon- 
ey supply  by  its  proximity;  but  this  doubt 
was  well  cured  when  an  apiary  of  ten  colo- 
nies was  found  just  half  way  which  had  har- 
vested more  surplus  than  the  known  ones. 
I  have  often  since  ascertained  that  localities 
three  miles  apart  may  have  altogether  dif- 
ferent crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
We  should  find  out  what  crops  hkely  to  be 
of  value  to  bees  are  growing  in  our  district, 
and  before  the  end  of  May.  When  stocks 
may  be  moved  without  danger,  remove  the 
bees  to  a  spot  only  about  a  field  away  from 
the  best  sources  of  honey. 

Medicine  Hat,  Man. 

[Our  basswood  apiary  is  located  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  an  air-line  from  our  home 
yard.  One  year  when  the  basswoods  were 
at  their  height  I  walked  across  the  country 
to  see  how  far  the  home  bees  were  flying 
toward  the  basswood  yard,  and  the  bass- 
wood  toward  the  home  yard.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  line  of  flight  did  not 
go  much  beyond  half  a  mile.  The  probabil- 
ities are  the  bees  could  find  all  they  could 
gather  within  that  dietance.  In  the  case  of 
clover  it  is  possible  and  probable  the  bees 
would  fly  further,  as  they  would  have  to 
take  a  longer  time  in  getting  a  load,  and  in 
flying  from  one  blossom  to  another  they 
might  go  two  or  three  miles.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  in  an  ordinarily  level  country  they 
do  not  go  much  beyond  a  mile,  even  for  clo- 
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ver.  But  there  are  marked  exceptions  to 
all  rules.  Mr.  Alexander  thought  his  bees 
would  sometimes  go  five  miles,  for,  as  you 
are  aware,  he  has  750  colonies  in  one  locali- 
ty. This  number  would  drain  all  ihe  nectar 
in  a  radius  of  two  miles  without  difficulty; 
yet  two  or  three  miles  beyond  they  can  see 
other  patches  of  white  (buckwheat),  and 
apparently  they  will  fly  further  aross  a  val- 
ley or  a  body  of  water,  when  they  see  plen- 
ty of  color  beyond,  than  they  will  when  they 
have  to  go  over  underbrush  on  a  level  where 
they  can't  see  ahead.  Possibly  this  long- 
range-vision  idea  will  be  pronounced  a  here- 
sy. Let  the  doubter  travel  over  the  coun- 
try and  observe  for  himself.— Ed.] 


CHAMBERS'  CELL-STARTING  DEVICE. 

A  Simple  and  Convenient  Device  for  Starting 
Queen-cells. 

BY  J.  E.  CHAMBERS. 

[The  reader  may  be  a  little  confused  unless  he  under- 
stands that  the  lower  hive  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
not  full  depth  but  half  depth,  the  same  as  the  half- 
depth  body  shown  under  the  feeder-frame.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  frames  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  hive,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who, 
if  we  are  correct,  is  a  user  of  shallow  brood-chambers. 
—Ed.] 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  been 
studying  the  many  different  systems  of 
queen-rearing  and  cell- starting.  To  most  of 
them  I  have  found  one  serious  objection: 
They  are  all  too  complicated,  too  technical, 
methodical,  and  admit  of  no  modification  or 
elasticity.  They  take  up  too  much  time,  all 
pottering  and  mussy,  and  are  entirely  im- 
practical in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  and  fail 
to  bring  results  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  work  involved.  After  quite  an  exterded 
trial,  side  by  side,  I  had  to  give  them  up  as 
not  being  equal  to  (in  my  hands  at  least)  the 
system  and  device  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe. Of  course.  I  do  not  want  this  un- 
derstood as  a  condemnation  of  any  of  these 
systems.  In  the  hands  of  the  very  expert 
they  are,  no  doubt,  effective;  but  the  less 
expert,  to  say  nothing  of  the  novice,  will  be 
apt  to  fail  of  attaining  satisfying  results,  in 
either  quantity  or  quality.  As  for  myself  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  much  of  an  expert.  I 
have  been  studying  queen-breeding  but  a 
little  over  six  years  and  bee-keeping  for 
twenty;  and  to  my  awkwardness,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  to  any  thing  else,  is  due  my  fail- 
ure to  make  these  several  systems  work  sat- 
isfactorily. Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  one 
of  my  own,  and  intend  to  give  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  make  this  explanation  in  order  to  as- 
sure all  that  I  am  not  leveling  my  guns  at 
any  one's  pet  system  as  some  may  think. 

This  new  device  consists  of  a  trap  screen- 
board;  but  a  double  screen  is  preferable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  colony  odor, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  reigning  queen 
in  the  lower  hive  as  far  away  from  the  cell- 
starting  bees  in  the  upper  hive  or  super  as 
possible.  This  double  screen  is  shown  at  M, 
the  top  screen  being  raised  in  order  to  afford 
a  clear  view  of  the  lower  one.    At  either  side 
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of  this  screen  is  shown  a  long  slot  covered  at 
the  bottom  with  perforated  zinc,  and  at  the 
top  with  tin  slide,  shown  at  E.  E.  In  the 
rear  of  the  board  is  a  flight-hole  and  plug, 
shown  at  G. 


THE  CHAMBERS  CELL-BUILDING  HIVE. 


This  description  completes  the  explanation 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  device.  The  remaining  parts 
consist  of  a  plain  rim  two  inches  deep,  and 
the  size  of  the  hive  in  use.  This  is  called 
the  feeder-frame.  Nailed  crosswise  of  this 
frame  is  the  feeder,  shown  at  A,  with  a  bee- 
space  over  and  under  it.  In  the  illustration 
the  screen  cloth  is  turned  back  to  show  the 
feeder.  When  I  desire  to  start  a  lot  of  cells 
I  fasten  a  trap  screen-board  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  hive-body  and  take  it  to 
a  hive  containing  one  of  my  imported 
breeders.  I  now  select  four  combs  of  as 
nearly  solid  sealed  brood  as  possible,  and 
one  comb  of  brood  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment, placing  the  sealed  brood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  shallow  hive.  I  spread  them  so 
as  to  receive  the  comb  containing  the  open 
brood,  and  then  fill  up  the  lower  hive  with 
empty  combs.  I  now  place  the  feeding- rim 
over  the  shallow  body,  and  the  cover  over 
all.    But  if  the  weather  is  very  hot  it  will 


be  necessary  to  lift  the  cover  a  little  in  or- 
der to  give  air.    The  tin  slides,  E.  E,  are 
pulled  out  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  at  j 
nightfall.    I  raise  the  cover  and  pour  into  ' 
the  feeder  a  pint  or  more  of  thick  feed. 
This  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young 
bees  during  the  entire  night.    Early  in  the  ! 
morning  I  go  to  the  hive  and  shove  in  the 
tin  slides,  and  thus  trap  the  full  force  of 
young  bees  at  work  above  the  trap-board. 
In  less  than  24  hours  they  will  be  starting 
cells;  but  during  this  time  water  must  be 
given  in  the  feeder,  for  these  young  bees 
are  cut  off  from  all  possible  chance  of  get- 
ting it.    As  soon  as  all  is  ready  I  begin  op- 
erations by  taking  a  cell-bar,  with  about  25 
Doolittle  cups  attached,  and,  going  to  the  \ 
hive,  I  blow  a  little  smoke   through  the  I 
screen- covered  feeding- rim  to  drive  the  bees  I 
down  a  little  and  tilt  the  rim  to  one  side,  I 
and  quickly  lift  out  the  comb  containing  M 
open  brood,  being  very  careful  to  brush  the  I 
adhering  bees  back  into  the  hive.    I  now  I 
turn  the  comb  upside  down  on  the  feeding 
rim,  and  with  a  fine  camoi's-hair  brush  I  1 
proceed  to  throw  out  the  young  larvae  in  the  I! 
cells  already  started,  using  the  royal  jelly  to  ' 
prime  the  artificial  cups;  and  as  the  colony 
contains  a  breeder  I  do  not  have  to  open 
another  hive  in  order  to  get  all  the  larvse  I  j 
need  for  grafting  these  25  cells;  and  I  al-  ' 
ways  feel  good  about  this  special  feature  of 
this  system,  for  I  know  well  enough  fiat 
these  young  larvae  have  not  been  starved 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  their  life,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  always  found  floating 
in  royal  food,  and  these  are  the  kind  to  use 
when  the  cells  are  all  graf tt  d.    I  place  the 
cups  down  between  the  combs  of  sealed 
brood,  and  close  up  the  hive.    I  now  tilt  ihe  i 
top  body  up  and  replace  the  comb  of  open 
brood  in  the  lower  hive  where  it  first  came 
from,  and  the  operation  is  complete  except 
to  give  water  during  the  day  and  feed  at  J 
night.    On  the  third  day  after  the  cups  are  | 
given  I  pull  out  the  tin  slides  and  restore  | 
communication  with  the  lower  hive,  and  at  I 
the  same  time  I  remove  the  plug  G  and  al- 
low the  trapped  bees  to  have  a  flight.  Only 
a  few  of  the  old  felloivs  will  return  to  the 
lower  hive,  and  these  do  not  matter.  From 
this  time  on  during  the  season  I  do  not  close 
up  this  hole,  but  allow  the  bees  to  use  it  at  I 
all  times  as  a  flight- hole.    The  tin  slides  are 
to  be  shoved  in  only  when  trapping  bees  to 
start  cell-building,  and  must  be  pulled  out 
again  as  soon  as  cells  are  well  under  way, 
and  again  shoved  in  when  a  second  batch  of  i 
cells  is  wanted.    The  number  of  cells  a  col- 
ony can  complete  is,  of  course,  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  length  of  time  the  sealed  cells 
are  left  with  the  building  colony.    I  always  | 
prefer  to  leave  them  until  the  evening  of  j 
the  sixth  day,  and  in  this  way  I  can  get  only  I 
two  batches  of  cells  a  month;  but  as  I  have 
fifteen  imported  breeders  I  can  easily  get 
675  cells  a  month  from  the  lot;  and  if  I 
choose  to  take  away  the  cells  as  soon  as  they 
are  sealed  I  can  easily  get  a  thousand  or 
more.    Besides  all  this  I  can  get  drones  ga- 
lore by  drawing  away  freely  the  unsealed 
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brood,  at  the  same  time  returning  a  host  of 
well-fed  young  bees  back  to  the  lower  hive. 
These  conditions,  with  plenty  of  drone  comb 
in  the  lower  hive,  and  abundant  feeding,  al- 
ways insure  a  good  supply  of  drones,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  queen- 
breeder.  Meantime  the  colonies  are  kept  at 
normal  strength,  and  during  the  past  year 
such  colonies  gathered  nearly  as  much  hon- 
ey as  any  others  in  my  yards,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  cells  thus  produced  I  consider  fully 
equal  to  any  that  I  ever  saw,  not  even  ex- 
cepting swarm  cells.  Moreover,  there  is 
this  very  important  advantage  —  no  colonies 
have  to  be  torn  up  or  remain  long  queenless. 
Only  one  colony  is  disturbed  at  a  time,  and 
the  work  is  all  done  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  the  bees  are  so  well  protected, 
and  exposed  for  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
that  robbers  do  not  have  much  of  a  chance 
at  them  in  a  bad  season. 

After  the  colony  is  once  prepared  it  is 
just  fun  to  raise  queens;  whereas  by  the  use 
of  other  systems  I  always  considered  it  a 
very  tiresome  job  at  best.  However,  there 
are  some  things  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  when  using  this  device  and  system. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that,  when 
used  to  its  full  capacity,  the  constant  draw- 
ing-away  of  open  brood  may  induce  superse- 
dure  of  the  queens,  as  the  same  conditions 
prevail  as  when  a  queen  i^  failing.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  the  prime  reason  why 
drones  are  reared  so  abundantly,  yet  still 
another  can  be  found  in  the  returning  of  the 
large  number  of  well-fed  young  bees  to  the 
lower  hive  directly  on  to  the  queen  and 
brood.  The  surfeit  of  feed  also  has  much 
to  do  with  these  results. 

In  this  article  I  have  but  barely  outlined 
the  possibihties  of  this  simple  device;  neither 
have  I  laid  claim  to  any  thing  but  what  I 
have  actually  accomplished.  However,  I 
think  there  are  several  improvements  possi- 
ble; but  as  it  is,  I  know  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  many  of  the  complicated  systems  now  so 
extensively  used,  and  to  the  novice  it  is  sim- 
ple and  sure  of  results.  I  am  not  one  to 
court  notoriety,  neither  do  I  care  a  cent  for 
what  this  or  that  one  may  think  or  say;  but 
to  those  who  want  something  easier  and 
simpler  than  the  systems  now  in  use  I  es- 
pecially recommend  this.  It  will  not  disap- 
point you. 

Vigo,  Texas. 


POULTRY. 

Some  Recent  Misleading  Statements  Concern- 
ing it  Corrected ;  Eggs  Sold  by  the  Pound. 

BY  BARNARD  CUMMINGS. 


As  an  introduction  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
a  bee- enthusiast  as  well  as  a  poultry-fanci- 
er. I  wish  to  do  the  bee  fraternity  as  much 
good  as  possible,  but  I  feel  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  poultry  industry.  This  interest 
leads  me  to  correct  a  few  errors  concerning 
poultry  which  Gleanings  has  been  publish- 
ing. The  first  one  that  I  noticed  was  by  the 
editor,  page  1029,  1905:  *'Bees  will  yield  a 
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great  deal  more  money  than  the  poultry 
business,  on  the  average."  Next  came  the 
defense  of  the  above  statement  in  an  ans- 
wer to  a  Straw,  page  1062.  Then  the  editor 
again,  in  the  same  issue,  says,  "  But  no  one 
would  think  of  buying  eggs  by  the  pound." 

Inverting  the  order  I  will  answer  the  last 
one  first.  Eggs  are  sold  by  weight,  in  parts 
of  Minneapohs  at  least.  Without  doubt,  if 
you  will  write  to  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, at  Quincy,  111.,  they  will  furnish  you 
any  number  of  localities  where  eggs  are 
sold  by  the  pound.  This  is  the  only  fair 
way  when  the  eggs  are  to  be  consumed. 

The  defense  offered  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw^ 
**  Several  young  men  who  have  gone  into  the 
poultry  business  quite  extensively  and  sunk 
every  cent  that  they  had,"  can  be  given  as 
a  very  good  reason  for  a  failure.  Think  of 
a  beginner  sinking  every  cent  in  the  bee 
business!  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  any- 
body can  succeed  with  poultry  while  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  bees.  This  difference 
causes  the  plunging  into  the  poultry  indus- 
try, only  to  lose  most  of  the  property;  and 
the  slowly  accumulating  beginning  and  in- 
vestments in  bees,  the  way  of  sure  success. 

If  I  may  digress  I  will  state  that  it  took 
me  four  years— between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18— to  be  able  to  keep  a  flock  of  chickens 
during  winter  just  the  way  that  I  wanted 
them.  That  way  calls  for  all  the  chickens 
in  good  condition,  and  eggs  just  when  want- 
ed. The  last  is  very  important  in  raising 
prize-winners.  Did  any  of  these  young  men 
have  practical  knowledge  of  poultry? 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  first  statement. 
The  editor  has  thoroughly  intrenched  him- 
self with  that  word  "average."  I  do  not 
purpose  to  deal  with  that  word.  Were  I  to 
get  an  average  I  should  have  to  consult  rec- 
ords for  weeks;  nor  do  I  purpose  to  give 
records  of  what  an  average  man  can  do 
with  each.  When  we  consider  a  bee-keeper 
who  uses  modern  methods— the  only  ones  en- 
titled to  that  name— we  must  consider  a 
poultry-man  who  does  succeed,  and  does 
more  than  to  provide  himself  with  delica- 
cies; for  assuredly  bee-keeping  is  skilled  la- 
bor, while  merely  to  keep  fowls  does  not  re- 
quire such  skill.  As  we  have  taken  a  bee- 
keeper whose  profits  are  the  minimum— 
practically  nothing— and  contrasted  him  with 
a  man  employing  the  same  intelligence  in 
raising  poultry,  and  as  we  have  agreed  that 
such  a  man  does  obtain  profits,  and  remu- 
nerative ones,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  in 
in  this  case  there  is  more  money  in  poultry. 

We  will  present  the  matter  in  another 
case.  What  can  and  is  to  be  obtained  from 
each?  Here,  again,  I  am  unable  to  offer  a 
table  of  facts,  as  much  as  I  desire  to  do  so. 
On  page  1020  Mr.  Quirin  admits  $8000  to  ex- 
ceed his  income.  Mr.  Quirin' s  income  is  the 
only  bee-keeper's  income  I  can  put  in  fig- 
ures; but  I  am  enough  of  a  bee  enthusiast 
to  know  approximately  what  our  greatest 
bee-keepers  clear  on  the  average  each  year; 
and,  as  I  stated,  I  am  a  poultry  -  fancier 
enough  to  know  much  the  same  regarding 
our  lights  in  poultry  culture.    I  am  prepared 
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to  name  several  poultry-men  whose  profit,  I 
am  satisfied  equals  at  least  twice  that  of  as 
many  bee-keepers.  Among  these  are  North- 
rup,  of  Black  Minorca  fame,  who  sold  a 
cock  bird  last  year  for  $1000  together  with 
some  twenty  others  for  over  $800,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.  I  was  unable  to  find  the 
paper,  but  the  $1000  rooster  is  a  classic. 
Others  of  as  great  an  annual  profit  are  Fichel, 
of  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  Arthur  Duston, 
of  White  Wyandottes;  Knapp  Bros.,  of  White 
Leghorns;  Rankin  and  Weber  Bros.,  of  Pekin 
ducks.  These  men  have  made  more  from 
poultry  than  our  specialists  have  from  bees. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  poul- 
try business  can  be  indefinitely  increased 
without  seeking  locations  for  out- farms, 
shows  that  more  money  can  be  made  with 
poultry  than  with  bees. 

It  might  be  well  to  compare  two  ''gauges" 
of  the  business.  I  refer  to  the  papers  and 
the  shows.  The  poultry  industry  supports 
such  shows  as  are  beginning  to  be  dreamed 
of  by  the  bee- keepers.  But  the  papers! 
Gleanings,  the  largest  bee  paper  published, 
has  a  subscription  list  of  about  30,000,  while 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  guarantees  a  circulation  of  50.000 
copies,  and  claims  that  it  will  distribute 
55  000.  There  are  seven  bee  journals  pub- 
lished in  America.  I  will  estimate  that 
there  are  about  forty  poultry  papers. 

Many  of  the  readers  may  wish  to  know 
why  Frank  McGlade,  page  1307.  failed  so  ut- 
terly. I  don't  know.  He  doesn't  say  enough. 
However,  with  fair  management  he  should 
have  hatched  500  of  the  660  eggs  set  under 
the  hens  and  raised  at  least  475  of  the 
chicks.  Why  didn't  his  fifty  pullets  lay?  If 
they  were  good  s  ock  and  early  birds,  as  he 
says  they  were,  it  was  because  of  the  poor- 
est of  management.  At  his  illustrations  I 
am  ready  to  laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  bee- 
keepers and  poultry-men. 

One  more  thing.  If  he  had  started  bees 
first  he  would  have  failed  with  them.  It 
was  only  what  he  learned  from  chickens 
that  made  him  capable  of  keeping  bees.  In 
the  same  manner,  had  he  failed  with  bees 
first  he  would  have  taken  chickens  in  a  way 
that  would  have  brought  success. 

Chicago,  111. 

[Referring  to  the  two  quotations  from  my- 
self, I  will  say  that  I  had  in  mind  only  the 
poultry- keeper  who  raises  eggs  to  sell  for 
the  market.  Of  course,  I  was  well  aware 
that,  where  fancy  stock  was  sold,  large 
prices  are  secured.  But  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence already  presented,  I  am  now  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  poultry  business  can  be 
made  to  pay  even  where  eggs  are  produced 
for  the  market,  and  I  therefore  stand  cor- 
rected. Perhaps  I  am  not  giving  away  any 
secret,  but  I  will  state  that  I  have  about  a 
dozen  hens,  and  I  am  trying  to  see  what  I 
can  make  them  do.  It  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  revelation  to  us  to  learn  that  so  many 
of  our  bee-keepers  are  also  poultry-keepers; 
and  for  that  reason  we  shall  be  the  more 
anxious  that  the  chicken  side  shall  have  ' '  a 
square  deal"  in  this  discussion.— Ed.] 


BEE-HUJSTING. 


Conditions  under  Which  it  Can  be  Made  to  Pay. 


BY  RALPH  p.  FISHER. 


Mr.  Frank  P.  Stowe's  article  on  page  1193, 
November  15,  has  brought  to  my  mind  days 
that  I  mysfclf  have  spent  at  the  same  sport. 
Anybody  reading  the  article  for  what  it  is 
worth  wou  d  be  apt  to  infer  that  bee-  hunt- 
ing as  a  business  is  not  profiable,  and  so  to 
indulge  would  surely  result  in  dissatisfaction. 

In  my  opinion  anybody  clever  enough  to 
understand  the  nature  of  bees  can,  wiih  the 
right  system,  turn  bee- hunting  into  no  little 
source  of  profit.  As  locality  seems  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  honey 
produced,  just  so  does  it  limit  the  success  of 
bee-hunting  as  a  business.  A  locality,  to 
be  an  ideal  place  for  wild  bees,  must  possess 
clusters  of  old  timber,  rocky  hills,  or 
swamps;  in  fact,  any  place  where  one  can 
find  hollow  trees  of  oak,  elm,  or  ash  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  their  require- 
ments. This  same  location  must  also  con- 
tain domesticated  bees  kept  in  such  a  way 
that  absconding  swarms  are  frequent.  Al- 
most any  farmer  keeping  bees  can  tell  you 
how  many  swarms  flew  away  and  how  much 
honey  he  could  have  had,  if  he  were  only  at 
home  to  hive  them  properly  instead  of  being 
somewhere  in  a  back  field  plowing. 

Although  our  friend  Stowe  resides  in  Con- 
necticut, he  is  evidently  not  blessed  with  such 
a  locality;  but  I  know  personally  that  there 
are  many  places  in  that  State  where  wild 
bees  are  more  plentiful  in  the  same  sur- 
rounding parts  than  the  domesticated  ones. 
As  a  rule,  in  any  country  having  small  moun- 
tains or  hills  well  wooded,  wild  bees  can  be 
found  in  quantity. 

A  special  box  is  not  needed  at  all,  as  a 
common  cigar-box  containing  a  square  of 
honey  and  a  glass  or  two  with  which  to  catch 
the  bees  concludes  an  ideal  outfit.  If  you 
are  out  for  business  you  need  not  less  than 
a  quart  of  syrup  proportioned  as  follows: 
Sugar  ten  parts ;  water  ten  parts;  honey  five 
parts.  This  is  very  good,  but  one  could  use 
any  sort  of  honey  and  in  any  quantity  desir- 
ed. Also  pour  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  anise 
oil  over  the  box  in  order  to  procure  an  aroma 
scented  highly  to  attract  the  bees  or  they 
will  go  to  work  again  on  the  flowers  if  many 
are  present. 

I  have  found  as  many  as  four  trees  in  a 
day;  but,  to  be  more  exact,  most  generally 
two  or  three,  with  occasionally  only  one. 
The  bees  are  taken  out,  hived,  requeened, 
and  allowed  to  rob  all  the  honey,  after  which 
they  are  sold.  Five  dollars  is  the  price  of  a 
good  colony  of  bees  in  an  eight- frame  hive 
with  the  ordinary  Italian  queen.  Some 
swarms  thus  treated  store  as  much  as  three 
supers  of  honey  in  4J  sections.  Three  such 
supers  equal  72  lbs.  This,  sold  at  15  cents 
straight,  amounts  to  $10.80;  and  if  this  does 
not  prove  bee-hunting  profitable,  then  Mr. 
Stowe's  article  may  hold  consistent. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 
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eakly  vs.  late  putting  of  bees  in  the 
cellar;  no-drip  ci-eats  on  COR- 
rt7gatkd  paper. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  page  1292, 
I  beg  to  say,  Nov.  25,  1904.  I  moved  about 
50  colonies  of  bees  3J  miles  and  put  them  in 
the  cellar  Nov.  26  without  a  flight,  as  both 
days  mercury  was  about  15  or  20  above  zero. 
They  were  put  in  the  cellar  with  about  the 
same  number  that  were  put  in  Nov.  15,  that 
were  located  there,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  on  my  various  visits  during  the 
winter  I  found  them  as  quiet  as  the  others; 
and  along  toward  spring  those  put  in  on  the 
15th  seemed  to  be  more  unea<5y.  There  was 
no  difference  in  their  condition  when  re- 
moved from  the  cellar  about  April  10,  and 
not  a  single  dead  colony  in  the  cellar,  and 
these  latter  ones  built  up  just  as  readily  as 
those  cellared  on  the  15th.  These  last-cel- 
lared ones  I  bought  at  various  places  in  the 
country,  and  were  hauled  to  my  home  yard 
from  two  to  four  weeks  prior  to  Nov.  25, 
and  had  plenty  of  flights  between  the  two 
journeys. 

On  page  1R30,  footnote  to  J.  E.  Crane's 
article  relative  to  packing  comb  honey  in 
corrugated  paper,  why  not  use  the  no  drip 
cleats  on  top  of  the  corrugated  sheet? 

Don't  enco  irage  the  importation  of  sting- 
less  bees.  We  have  English  sparrows 
enough  here  now.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Dec.  29. 

[It  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  no  drip 
cleats  on  corrugated  paper,  for  the  reason 
that  such  supports  present  so  narrow  a  sur- 
face that  the  weight  of  the  sections  would 
cause  thf  m  to  mash  down  the  paper  at  the 
narrow  line  of  contact.  To  use  a  homely  il- 
lustration, I  might  s^yyou  can  crawl  alhga- 
tor  fashion  over  thin  ice  on  a  pond  because 
your  weight  is  distributed  over  considerable 
area  of  ice,  when  you  can  not  walk  on  that 
same  ice  because  your  weight  would  be  fo- 
cused down  on  a  few  square  inches  under 
your  feet.  When  sectious  are  piled  directly 
on  corrugated  paper,  every  inch  of  their 
bottoms  is  distributed  over  every  inch  of 
that  paper.  If  that  weight  be  put  on  two 
or  three  or  four  narrow  lines  of  contact  with 
the  paper,  the  surface  of  the  paper  next  to 
the  line  of  contact  would  crush. 

You  need  not  worry  about  stingless  bees 
In  the  northern  States,  at  least,  if  would  be 
impossible  to  propagate  them.  We  had  one 
colony  that  we  managed  to  keep  alive  some 
two  or  three  months  in  warm  weather;  but 
the  first  cool  nights  of  September  cleaned 
them  out.  There  may  be  differences  in  vari- 
eties; but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  locality, 


except  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of 
Florida,  Texas,  or  California,  where  they 
could  be  kept  through  winter.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  about  stingless  bees  is  that 
they  are  interesting  curiosities.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  regard  them  thus  far  in  any 
other  light.  The  English  sparrow  would 
hardly  be  a  parallel  case,  for  the  reason  that 
this  bird  came  into  a  climate  almost  the 
same  as  it  left  in  mother  England.  The 
stingless  bees,  on  the  contrary,  when  brought 
to  this  country  come  into  a  climate  very 
different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to. —  Ed  ] 


how  to  prevent  bees  from  crawling  up 

THE  trousers  LEGS;    A  FRAME- HOOK 
FOR  A  HIVE-TOOL. 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  bees 
crawling  up  the  inside  of  your  trousers, 
have  the  good  wife  cut  the  bottoms  off  the 
legs  of  an  old  pair  and  sew  them  in  below 
the  knees,  letting  them  hang  about  three 


inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  trousers 
legs.  Tuck  the  false  legs  inside  your  socks 
and  let  the  pants  legs  hang  outside.  This 
plan  will  keep  the  bets  out,  and  also  keep 
dust  and  dirt  from  soiling  the  underclothes, 
when  working  in  a  dusty  place.  Try  it:  you 
will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 

I  use  the  Hoffman  frame,  and  think  it  the 
best  one  on  earth.  I  made  a  hive-tool  of  i- 
inch  round  steel,  with  a  double-edged  knife- 
blade  turned  on  one  end.  The  other  end  is 
turned  over  to  make  a  handle.    The  blade  is 


about  one  inch  long  and  |  wide  at  the  widest 
part  with  a  rather  blunt  edge  on  the  upper 
side;  but  the  lower  edge  is  keen,  and  will 
cut  as  well  as  a  jack-knife.    The  tool  is  13 
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inches  long.  To  loosen  frames,  push  the 
tool  down  between  them;  shove  the  blade 
between  the  end- bars  and  pull  up,  or  shove 
down  between  the  end-bars.  It  is  also  very- 
handy  to  run  down  between  the  end- bar  and 
the  hive  to  cut  burr- comb.  If  the  frame  is 
liable  to  break,  hook  the  blade  under  the 
lower  edge  near  the  end-bar,  and  lift,  after 
the  frame  is  loosened  at  the  top.  This  tool 
can  also  be  used  to  pry  covers  loose  if  right- 
ly made.  R.  D.  Chappell. 
Vassar,  Mich. 

[Your  scheme  of  sewing  false  pants  legs 
below  the  knees  inside  of  another  pair  of 
pants  is  not  bad.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  unsighthness  of  tucking  the  pants  into 
the  stockings,  although  for  hot  summer 
weather  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  during  times  when  the  bees  are  not 
being  worked.  The  plan  that  we  ordinarily 
employ,  and  which  we  see  used  by  many  of 
the  best  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Alexanders,  is  to  tuck  the  bottom  of 
the  pants  together  and  hold  them  tight  by 
means  of  bicycle  pants-guards  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  the  right.  The  guards 
can  be  bought  anywhere  for  15  cents  a  pair, 
and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  them  on; 
and  if  the  pants  be  carefully  tucked  before 
being  encircled  by  the  guard,  no  bee  can 
crawl  up.  They  would  have  an  advantage 
over  your  false  legs  in  that  they  could  be 
instantly  removed  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer  in  hot  weather. 

Your  hive-tool  I  believe  to  be  all  right, 
where  you  separate  the  frames  at  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  end- bars;  but  this 
sharp  edge  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  whit- 
tle down  the  V  edge  of  Hoffman  frames, 
and  thus  destroy  exact  spacing.  In  cool 
weather,  when  propolis  is  bad  we  sometimes 
use  the  knife-blade,  pushing  it  between  a 
pair  of  end  bars.  Ordinarily  we  have  no 
trouble  by  using  a  blunter  tool  and  giving  a 
side  twist  between  top- bars.— Ed.] 


QUESTIONS    CONCERNING    THE    BUYING  OF 
NUCLEI. 

1.  What  kind  of  feeder  is  best  to  feed 
up  nuclei  that  have  been  bought  in  the 
spring? 

2.  I  shall  buy  three-frame  nuclei.  How 
long  should  it  take  for  them  to  increase  so  I 
could  put  three  frames  in  another  hive,  leav- 
ing the  original  three  in  the  first  hive? 
Shall  I  have  to  buy  another  queen,  or  will 
the  new  nuclei  have  queen- cells  so  they  can 
raise  their  own  queen? 

3.  How  long  should  I  feed  after  this? 

4.  How  should  I  place  the  division- board 
when  I  place  nuclei  in  the  hive? 

E.  E.  Sherwood. 
Wurtsboro,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19. 

[For  feeding  up  nuclei  when  not  strong, 
chunks  of  Good  candy  made  by  mixing  sugar 
and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough  are  excellent. 
Giving  liquid  syrup  early  in  the  spring  is  apt 
to  stimulate  too  much,  and  to  incite  robbing. 
These  little  nuclei  should  have  small  en- 


trances, not  much  larger  than  that  two  or 
three  bees  can  pass  at  a  time. 

We  generally  use  Doolittle  feeders.  They 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  hollow  divi- 
sion-boards to  held  syrup,  and  hang  in  the 
hive  just  like  a  brood- frame. 

With  the  right  kind  of  management  you 
might  be  able  to  take  away  three  frames  of 
brood  and  bees  in  about  six  weeks.  In  good 
weather  you  may  do  even  better.  A  better 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  let  each  nucleus 
have  its  increase  all  in  one  hive  till  the  hive 
is  nearly  full  of  bees  and  brood,  then  make 
your  division.  A  strong  colony  will  rear 
more  brood,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  a 
nucleus. 

You  can  rear  your  own  queens;  but  if  you 
wish  to  make  rapid  increase  you  had  better 
buy  them. 

You  should  not  feed  after  the  bees  begin 
to  gather  honey  from  natural  sources. 

The  division-board,  if  a  full  sized  hive  is 
used,  should  be  placed  close  up  to  the  brood. 
-Ed.]   


AN  APIARY  UNDER  APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

Here  is  a  view  of  part  of  our  apiary, 
''when  the  apples  bloom,"  made  by  my  son 
Arthur.  Louis  C.  Koehler. 

Tisch  Mills,  Wis. 


PREVENTING    SWARMING    BY   PUTTING  ONE 
COLONY  DIRECTLY  OVER  ANOTHER; 
IS  THIS  PLAN  A  SUCCESS? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Gleanings  of  a  plan  of  working  two 
hives  of  bees  together— one  on  top  of  the 
other— with  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  stated  that  neither  of  them  swarmed, 
and  that  a  fine  lot  of  honey  was  taken  off 
this  double  decker.  1  worked  two  weak  col- 
onies the  same  way  the  season  of  L904.  They^ 
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gave  me  IIJ  sections  of  honey;  and  if  either 
of  them  swarmed  we  never  knew  it,  as  we 
can  not  watch  our  bees  very  closely,  so  we 
were  not  very  sure  on  this  point.  Won't 
you  please  tell  us  what  you  think,  know,  or 
can  find  out  about  this  plan,  especially  as 
to  its  influence  on  swarming?  The  writer 
would  be  grateful  to  read  something  on  this 
subject.  J.  L.  Howe. 

Robbinsville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  26. 

[I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  defi- 
nite answer  as  to  when  the  method  you  de- 
scribe was  given.  Possibly  what  you  refer 
to  may  be  a  series  of  articles  by  the  editor, 
desscribing  and  recommending  the  "double- 
decker"  plan  of  running  for  comb  honey. 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two- story 
colonies,  each  story  having  a  large  amount  of 
brood;  in  a  word,  the  col-nies  are  made 
powerful  by  stimulative  feeding  or  by  unit- 
ing, the  queen  being  given  unlimited  room 
in  which  to  lay  eggs.  This  results  in  few  or 
no  s  svarms  when  extracted  honey  is  produc- 
ed, and  very  little  swarming  w-hen  comb 
honey  is  the  object.  But  in  localities  of 
short  honey- flow,  especially  if  the  seasons 
are  dry,  such  colonies  will  give  better  re- 
sults in  extracted  than  comb.  The  plan  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  outyards  where 
the  owner  can  visit  them  only  at  stated 
times  even  during  the  swarming  season.— 
Ed.]   


SUCCESSFUL   BEE-KEEPING   ON  A  CITY  LOT. 

I  am  sending  you  two  pictures  showing  an 
arrangement  for  shading  colonies  kept  in  a 
city  back  yard.  This  first  season  I  increased 
from  the  first  hive,  at  the  left,  to  four. 
From  the  second  hive  at  the  left  I  had  one 


no  honey  at  all.  I  also  fed  back  two  dozen 
unfinished  sections.  Ail  the  colonies  are  in 
Danzenbaker  hives.  J.  A.  Phillips. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[Mr.  Alexander  says  his  hives  do  better 
without  shade;  but  there  are  other  localities 
where  this  would  not  be  true.  This  would 
be  so  in  your  case.  — Ed.] 


HONEY  instead  OF  BEEFSTEAK;  BREAKING 
THE  RECORD  ON  HONEY-EATING. 

I  think  my  family  of  four  can  beat  Mr. 
Coultrin,  page  96,  in  eating  honey.  From 
July  6.  1902,  to  Dec.  31,  1902,  we  consumed 
170  4jX4i  sections  of  comb  honey.  For  1903 
the  figures  for  family  are  370  lbs.;  1904  we 
sold  short,  so  we  had  only  356  lbs. ;  1905  we 
consumed  346  lbs.,  and  have  about  140  lbs. 
to  do  us  till  honey  comes.  One  4^X4^  sec- 
tion just  does  us  for  breakfast  when  we  have 
buckwheat  cakes 

We  have  some  5^x6jXli  sections.  These 
do  us  all  day. 

Honey  takes  the  place  of  beefsteak  with 
us  we  not  having  had  a  pound  of  beef  in  the 
house  in  four  years.  I  like  comb  honey,  and 
had  trouble  to  get  honey  enough  to  eat  be- 
fore keeping  bees.  1  tried  the  extracted; 
but  what  I  got  had  a  metallic  taste  that  I 
did  not  like.  I  suppose  it  was  corn  syrup. 
I  am  a  railroad  engineer,  with  a  farm.  I 
had  a  few  bees  when  a  boy  at  home  on  the 
old  homestead;  and  when  I  got  a  place  of 
my  own  I  got  some  bees  before  I  had  a 
chicken.  A.  C.  Armstrong. 

Warner,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23. 

[There  is  no  question  at  all  that  honey  is 
a  strong  food,  and  would,  to  a  very  great 


AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  SHADING  HIVES. 


additional  swarm,  this  latter  having  one  of 
the  Caucasian  queens  sent  out  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  From  the  first  hive  I 
took  off  36  pounds  of  comb  honey;  from  the 
second,  44,  while  many  of  my  neighbors  got 


extent,  take  the  place  of  beefsteak;  but  say, 
friend  Armstrong,  your  family  breaks  the 
record  as  honpy  eaters.  Can't  you  give 
us  the  secret  of  stimulating  the  honey  appe- 
tite in  the  average  consumer?   If  every  one 
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ate  honey  as  your  people  do,  there  would  not 
be  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  price  would 
go  a  soaring  instanter. 

Say,  we  should  like  to  have  a  photograph 
of  your  family.  Of  course,  we  assume  that 
its  members  are  healthy;  and  if  you  will  go 
to  the  photographer  and  get  a  group  picture 
I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  you  to  the  bee- 
keeping world  as  a  sample  of  what  honey 
can  do  when  used  largely  as  a  diet. — Ed.] 


WINTERING   COLONIES    BETWEEN  SAWDUST 
WALLS. 

The  diagram  I  am  sending  you  will  show 
you  my  arrangement  for  outdoor  wintering. 
Our  climatic  conditions  are  generally  very 
damp,  as  we  have  a  low  wet  country.  You 
can  see  how  I  secured  the  entrance.    I  cut 
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on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  weather 
soon  moderated,  being  warm  enough  on  the 
15th,  18th,  and  20th  for  the  bees  to  fly.  On 
the  21st  and  22d  the  maximum  temperature 
was  70  and  71  respectively,  smashing  all 
previous  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for 
January.  The  bees  flew  as  freely  as  in 
springtime,  carrying  great  loads  of  pollen 
from  the  maples.  I  opened  several  hives, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  smoke 
was  used,  scarcely  a  bee  attempted  to  rob 
or  sting.  The  27th,  29  th,  and  30th  were 
likewise  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly. 

February  gave  us  a  taste  of  genuine  win- 
ter, starting  in  cold,  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture from  the  5th  to  the  11th  inclusive  rang- 
ing from  2  above  to  9  below  zero.  On  the 
12th  it  again  moderated,  giving  us  a  week 
of  very  seasonable  winter  weather.  To-day 
(20th)  is  a  typical  April  day,  with  thunder 
and  showers  succeeded  by  sunshine,  a  tem- 
perature of  58,  and  bees  cleaning  house  and 
having  a  general  jubilee.  So  far  this  win- 
ter we  have  had  but  two  snowfalls  of  any 
consequence. 

As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
my  bees  are  in  prime  condition,  having  some 
brood  but  plenty  of  stores  yet. 

But  there's  another  week  of  February, 
with  March  yet  to  hear  from,  which  suggests 
the  old  darkey's  comment,  "I  have  of 'en  ob- 
sarved  that  when  I  libs  fru  the  month  ob 
Ma'ch  I  alius  libs  fru  de  hull  yeah." 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Peirce. 


a  square  hole,  i  inch  each  way,  in  the  slat. 
Is  the  ventilation  sufficient?   Will  the  saw- 
dust plan  work  in  a  damp  climate? 
Vanduser,  Mo.,  Nov.  4.     W.  Johnson. 

[Sawdust  answers  excellently  for  a  pack- 
ing-material, and  the  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  a  little  too  dense;  and  if  moisture 
should  get  into  it  it  would  not  dry  out  like 
chaff,  straw,  or  other  equally  loose  material. 
Ordinarily  you  will  find  it  more  practicable 
to  pack  each  hive  separately,  as  you  will 
find  it  will  be  a  big  nuisance  to  unpack  next 
spring,  and  the  bees  will  be  very  much  con- 
fused when  set  on  their  summer  stands.  Of 
course,  you  could  not  work  them  where  they 
are,  all  summer. 

If  you  mean  an  entrance  i  inch  square  it 
is  too  small.  However,  |  is  all  right  when 
the  other  dimensions  are  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es.—Ed,] 


POLLEN-GATHERING  IN  JANUARY. 

For  40°  north  latitude  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  remarkable  fall  and  winter. 
October  was  moderately  cool,  but  no  killing 
frost  occurred  till  the  18th,  and  the  bees 
worked  freely  on  the  asters  up  to  that  time. 
November  was  cool,  but  not  cold.  Decem- 
ber, while  not  literally  '  *as  pleasant  as  May, ' ' 
was  little  colder  than  the  average  November. 
January  was  almost  uniformly  mild,  the  low- 
est temperature  recorded  being  4  above  zero 


WHY  THE  HONEY  CANDIES. 

I  send  you  a  small  bottle  of  honey,  ex- 
tracted last  fall,  after  being  thoroughly 
ripened  and  capped.  This  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  six-gallon  firkin  that  we  have  been 
using  from  since  extracting  till  now.  I  have 
another  firkin  of  the  same  size,  extracted  at 
same  time,  that  I  examined  to-day,  which 
which  was  granulated  very  little.  Do  you 
suppose  this  one  granulated  most  because  it 
was  somewhat  stirred  by  dipping  out  with  a 
spoon  to  fill  a  vessel  to  be  used  from?  This 
honey  was  gathered  from  white  or  tulip  pop- 
lar, sourwood,  persimmon,  white  clover, 
goldenrod,  and  possibly  a  very  small  amount 
of  a  few  others.  B.  L.  Fisher. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  Feb.  17. 

[It  sometimes  happens  that  honey  will 
candy  in  one  can  and  not  in  another.  I  have 
investigated  this  matter  not  a  little,  and  find 
it  to  be  a  fact  that,  out  of  the  same  extract- 
ing, one  lot  will  cloud  up  while  the  other 
will  remain  clear;  but  investigation  usually 
shows  that  the  one  that  is  solidified  has  been 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  dipping  a  spoon 
down  into  it,  or  drawing  some  honey  from 
it.  Bee-keepers  have  shown  me  two  lots  of 
the  same  extracting,  stored  in  the  same 
room,  and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same 
treatment,  that  is,  neither  had  been  agitat- 
ed; yet  one  would  be  clear  while  the  other 
was  candied  solid.  This  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Some  two  years  ago  we  tried  the  experi- 
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ment  of  hastening  granulation,  and  we 
proved  conclusively  that,  of  two  lots  of  hon- 
ey out  of  the  same  receptacle,  the  one  that 
was  stirred  or  agitated  considerably  would 
candy  much  sooner  than  that  which  had  not 
been  so  treated.  This  agitation  theory  ex- 
plains why  extracted  honey,  cr  honey  out  of 
the  comb,  will  assume  a  solid  condition  soon- 
er than  that  of  the  same  honey  in  the  comb. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so,  because  the 
former  has  been  subjected  to  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  force  —  a  force  that 
slams  the  honey  violently  against  the  sides 
of  the  can  in  a  way  that  makes  one  think  of 
a  hard  beating  rainstorm.  Then  as  it  is  ag- 
itated by  running  down  the  side  of  the  ex- 
tractor and  out  through  the  faucet  it  is 
further  conveyed  into  big  vats  or  cans,  then 
further  agitated  by  being  drawn  off  into 
shipping-receptacles.  On  reaching  the  deal- 
er it  will  be  redrawn  off  into  retail  packages. 
As  a  result,  it  has  received  all  kinds  of  mix- 
ing and  stirring  that  honey  in  the  comb  does 
not  have  at  all.— Ed.] 


A  QUESTION. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  please  tell 
through  Gleanings  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
queen?  W.  R.  Clover. 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Feb.  5. 

[It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  tell  how  you 
could  recognize  an  old  queen  from  a  young 
one.  I  might  say,  in  a  general  way,  she  has 
an  "old"  look.  She  does  not  have  that 
bright  crisp  appearance  that  a  young  queen 
has;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  dingy  hoari- 
ness  about  her  not  seen  on  a  young  queen. 
But  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  young  queens  from  old  ones. 
I  have  seen  even  experts  fooled.  Better  not 
rely  on  appearance,  but  clip  your  queens 
each  year  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  deter- 
mine in  which  year  they  were  clipped.  In 
this  way  you  can  determine  the  age  of  a 
queen.  For  example,  in  1906  cut  off  the  wings 
on  one  side  square.  In  1907  make  a  slant- 
ing cut,  the  point  of  the  stub  being  next  to 
the  wings  not  clipped.  Then  the  year  fol- 
lowing, cut  on  the  other  slant  so  the  point 
will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  or  outside 
of  the  queen.  Usually  this  would  be  about 
as  far  as  we  need  to  go;  but  we  can  make  it 
six  by  taking  the  opposite  pair  of  wings.  — 
Ed.] 


STARTERS  FOR  WIRED  FRAMES. 

Is  it  practical  to  wire  frames  when  using 
starters?  I  want  wired  frames  for  extract- 
ing, but  it  is  difficult  to  use  full  sheets  and 
avoid  a  second  prime  swarm  during  buck- 
wheat honey-flow  in  August. 

Newfield,  N.  Y.  W.  L.  HiNE. 

[It  is  perfectly  feasible  and  advisable,  I 
may  say,  to  wire  frames,  even  when  start- 
ers only  are  used.  The  natural  comb  built 
below  the  starter  will  be  built  over  the 
wires.— Ed.] 
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HIGH  -  PRESSURE       GARDENING      IN  WEST 
FLORIDA. 

South  of  Manatee,  just  before  I  reached 
Mr.  Bannehr's,  while  picking  my  way  along 
a  low  muddy  place  in  the  road  I  happened  to 
glance  over  to  the  left,  and  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  something  so  entrancingly  beautiful 
I  could  for  the  moment  hardly  persuade  my- 
self it  was  real.  It  was  a  celery-farm  of 
about  three  acres  newly  started.  The  foli- 
age was  greater  in  quantity  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  the  rich  luxuriant  green,  border- 
ing on  golden,  that  indicates  perfect  health 
of  the  plants,  covered  every  portion  of  the 
entire  field.  There  were  no  poor  spots  and 
no  better  spots;  it  was  all  uniform,  and  in 
every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  little  plants 
that  look  like  stars  (in  such  straight  rows) 
across  the  jet-black  mucky  soil— it  was  all 
the  same.  It  was  a  wet  place,  and  the  wa- 
ter was  taken  off  by  open  ditches  perhaps 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and,  say, 
every  two  rods  apart '  over  the  whole  field. 
I  suppose  these  ditches  can  be  closed  so  as 
to  raise  the  water  and  give  sub-irrigation 
whenever  the  plants  lack  moisture ;  but  with 
the  abundant  recent  rains  the  main  thing 
has  been  to  take  the  excess  quickly  out  of 
the  way. 

At  one  point,  where  the  plants  were  im- 
mense in  size,  they  had  commenced  bleach- 
ing with  boards.  This  is  done  with  cypress 
lumber,  almost  clear  stuff,  a  foot  wide  by  16 
feet  long.  The  black  soil  had  been  cleared 
of  every  bit  of  growth  and  trash,  the  ground 
was  leveled  as  flat  as  a  floor,  with  grade 
enough  so  the  water  from  excessive  rains 
would  all  go  off  into  the  ditches,  and  every 
part  of  the  work  was  done  with  a  mathe- 
matical precision  that  astonished  me.  When 
I  questioned  friend  Bannehr  he  replied: 

* '  Yes,  they  have  in  one  sense  made  a  won- 
derful success  of  that  celery- farm.  I  think 
it  is  generally  admitted  it  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  State;  but  they  spent  a  pile  of 
money  doing  it.  Clearing  out  the  big  trees, 
bushes,  roots,  clumps,  and  all,  cost  a  lot, 
the  ditching  a  big  sum  more,  and,  after  that, 
hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  fer- 
tilizers to  produce  this  magnificent  growth. 
It  now  only  remains  to  see  if  they  can  sell 
the  crop  for  enough  to  pay  for  all  this  out- 
lay." 

Well,  whether  it  pays  or  not  I  am  glad 
somebody  has  given  us  an  object-lesson  that 
shows  what  is  really  possible  in  the  line  of 
* '  high-pressure  gardening. ' '  If  money  must 
be  wasted  in  experiments,  I  like  to  see  it 
wasted  in  this  way.  But  we  are  not  sure  it 
is  wasted.    Later  on  I  learned  of  a  man 
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who  sold  celery  from  a  single  acre  to  the 
amount  of  $3300.  This  was  on  Terra  Ceia 
Island,  near  Braidentown.  This  island  is, 
almost  every  foot  of  it,  under  * 'high- pres- 
sure gardening. "  Wouldn't  this  sum  war- 
rant a  pretty  good  outlay? 

Later,  through  the  kindness  of  friends 
Rood  and  Lathrop  (brother  of  Harry  La- 
throp),  of  Braidentown,  I  saw  some  more 
"high  pressure."  Six  yeais  ago,  when  I 
visited  E.  B.  Rood  he  was  experimenting 
with  strawberries;  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
found  him  ' '  still  at  it. "  In  a  region  where 
nobody  supposed  that  strawberries  could  be 
grown,  until  he  shov^ed  to  the  contrary,  I 
saw  more  green  and  ripe  berries  on  the 
plants  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  any  State 
in  the  Union— that  is,  for  the  size  of  the 
plants.  In  the  North,  where  we  plant  2X4 
feet,  and  keep  the  runners  off,  of  course  we 
have  in  time  immense  hills;  but  here  in 
Florida  they  plant  much  closer -2  feet  by  8 
inches-  and,  if  I  am  correct,  set  new  plants 
every  year.  With  this  close  planting  the 
plants  can  not  be  of  great  size;  but  the  ber- 
ries on  some  plants  literally  hid  the  foli- 
age. As  mulching  to  keep  the  berries  out 
the  dirt  "s  a  rather  hard  matter,  the  most  of 
friend  Rood's  three  acres  is  not  mulched; 
but  his  berries  are  all  carefully  washed  be- 
fore being  put  into  baskets.  They  are  then 
taken  right  to  the  fruit- stores  and  sold  at 
onv^e.  I  was  with  him  when  he  took  in  one 
lot,  and  his  customers  were  sold  out  and 
waiting  for  his  morning  installment  of  fresh 
berries.  Of  course,  mulching  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  berries  that  are  to  be  shipped. 
The  variety  grown  mostly  by  friend  Rood  is 
the  Excelsior.  It  is  rather  tart,  but  a  little 
sugar  fixes  that.  I  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he  had  the  only  strawberries  in  that  re- 
gion.   He  answered  something  hke  this: 

'  *  Friend  R. ,  the  rest  of  the  people  have  not 
learned  how  I  have  been  years  studying  ard 
experimenting.  I  once  sent  north  for  2000 
plants,  and  did  not  get  a  quart  of  berries 
from  the  whole  lot.  I  had  so  many  failures 
T  was  about  to  give  up,  and  should  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  my  wife.  I 
think  I  could  now  grow  strawberries  any- 
where in  Florida. " 

Now,  friends,  there  are  two  or  three  big 
morals  in  that  speech.  His  good  wife  had 
more  sense  and  grit  than  he  had,  and  the 
trouble  with  a  whole  lot  of  you  is,  you  have 
not  any  wives. 

Again  he  (and  his  wife)  learned  the  trade 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps  just  as  my  friends 
the  Wright  Bros,  learned  how  to  fly.  (I 
have  got  a  lot  to  tell  you  about  them  soon. 
They  have  sold  to  the  French  nation  the 
right  to  France,  but  not  to  the  whole  United 
States,  as  many  of  the  papers  have  it.). 

Friend  Rood  has  done  the  same  with 
peaches  as  with  strawberries,  and  the 
peaches  are  so  fine  he  sells  his  whole  crop  in 
strawberry  boxes  at  10  cts.  per  quart  in  his 
home  market.  I  saw  more  peaches  on  one 
tree  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  North.  This 
year  the  tree  got  puzzled  to  know  when  to 
bloom,  and  they  commenced  in  December, 


and  have  kept  it  up  more  or  less  until  now; 
consequently  he  has  peaches  of  all  sizes  on 
the  same  tree,  and  blossoms  too.  Some  of 
the  'fruit  is  nearly  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
some  just  out  of  bloom.  With  his  nice 
double-seated  buggy  and  big  stout  horse  he 
took  us  all  over  the  suburbs  of  the  brisk 
and  growing  county  seat  of  Manatee  County. 
Braidentown  has  grown  so  much  in  six  years 
I  should  never  have  recognized  it.  Out  in 
the  suburbs  we  found  guava  trees  loaded 
with  fruit;  some  just  ripening,  Feb  14. 
We  found  also  loquat,  or  Japan  plums,  load- 
ed with  luscious  ripe  fruit;  oranges,  grape 
fruit,  kumquats,  etc.,  were  so  plentiful  I 
hardly  need  mention  them. 

When  a  friend  and  I  walked  up  from  the 
railroad  station  we  found  our  overcoats  and 
grip  rather  burdensome,  and  I  suggested  we 
leave  them  until  we  hunted  up  Mr.  Rood,  at 
a  baker-shop  near  by.  As  we  opened  the 
door  to  go  out  I  thought  the  proprietor's 
face  looked  familiar.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
my  old  friend  Trueblood,  who  used  to  be  a 
bee-keeper,  and  took  Gleanings  years  ago. 
Well,  friend  T.  and  his  good  wife  have  built 
up  quite  a  business  in  the  growing  town, 
and  one  of  their  specialties  is  a  IS-cent 
lunch— coffee,  sandwich,  and  a  little  pie. 
Should  you  ever  go  there, tell  them  you  want 
a  5-cent  pineapple  pie,  such  as  A.  I.  Root 
wrote  about.  When  pineapples  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  they  put  them  in  cans,  and 
use  them  for  pies  as  wanted;  and  I  think 
pineapple  is  the  very  best  "pie  timber"  in 
the  world.  The  pies  are  not  only  delicious, 
but,  as  they  make  them,  they  are  whole- 
some. I  know,  for  every  meal  I  had  in 
Braidentown  was  at  the  bakery,  and  at  my 
special  request  it  was  cereal  coffee,  beef 
sandwich,  and  pineapple  pie.  Mrs.  True- 
blood  was  at  one  time  a  missionary  in  Alas- 
ka for  four  years. 

In  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  and 
courtesy  of  W.  U.  Lathrop,  a  comfortable 
carriage  with  colorrd  driver  took  us  over 
the  truck-farms  and  orchards  round  about 
Palmetto.  Our  older  readers  will  remember 
I  have  always  been  a  good  deal  of  a  lettuce 
crank;  but  on  this  trip  I  saw  more  acres  of 
lettuce  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my  Hfe. 
There  are  not  only  acres,  but  miles  of  let- 
tuce. It  seemed  to  me  there  could  hardly 
be  people  enough,  who  loved  lettuce,  in  the 
whole  United  States  to  take  all  this  great 
crop.  But  I  was  still  more  astonished  to 
learn  that  just  now,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  that  was  drowned  out  by  the  ex- 
cessive rains  in  December  and  January,  the 
price  is  away  up.  It  is  packed  in  tall  bas- 
ket-looking crates,  holding  about  IJ  bushels, 
and  the  demand  is  such  that  growers  are  get- 
ting betw  een  $5. 00  and  $6. 00  per  crate.  The 
variety  is  Boston  Market,  or  something  very 
near  like  it;  and  for  fear  of  a  decline  in 
prices,  a  good  deal  is  being  shipped  that  is 
not  headed  up  so  as  to  make  really  first-class 
heads;  but  such  is  the  call  that  growers  are 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  remittances,  and 
no  complaint  is  made,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  craving  for  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  in  the 
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winter  time,  is  nature's  prompting,  and  that 
these  things  are  really  beneficial,  and,  may 
be,  ward  off  the  necessity  for  drugs  and 
doctors. 

The  best  ground  for  this  business  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees 
and  underbrush,  and  that  makes  it  expensive 
to  clear  off.  One  man  told  us  that,  to  make 
new  land,  absolutely  clean  of  stumps  and 
every  thing,  all  at  once,  costs  just  about 
$100  per  acre.  The  usual  plan  seems  to  be, 
3  rows  of  lettuce,  about  18  in.  apart,  then  a 
two-foot  alley.  This  alley  is  to  give  room  in 
planting  and  gathering  the  crop,  and  a  horse 
is  also  used  in  cultivating  in  the  alley  some- 
times. Hand  cultivators  or  plows  are  run  in 
the  eighteen-inch  spaces.  Chemical  fertiliz- 
ers are  mainly  used,  as  I  suppose  stable 
manure  is  not  to  be  had.  One  man  makes 
a  shallow  furrow  between  the  rows;  a  sec- 
ond strews  in  the  fertilizer  by  hand;  and  a 
third,  with  the  right  kind  of  hand  cultivator, 
mixes  the  fertilizer  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
This  past  winter  has  taught  pretty  well  the 
importance  of  surface  and  open- ditch  drain- 
age. Few  if  any  tiles  are  used;  but  as  there 
is  no  frost  here  to  make  the  sides  cave  in, 
the  ditches  are  sliced  down  with  a  spade, 
with  very  little  slope.  When  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  seed  it  is,  of  course,  quite  an 
expense  to  keep  all  the  open  ditches  ' '  open ' ' 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Close  cropping  is 
followed  when  the  fertilizers  are  so  expen- 
sive. As  an  illustration,  one  man  remarked 
a  crop  of  lettuce  was  cleaned  from  a  field 
we  were  passing  through,  the  day  before.  I 
stopped  in  astonishment,  and  exclaimed, 
**Why,  my  good  friend!  you  surely  don't 
mean  from  this  nice  field  of  wax  beans?  " 
"Yes,  sir.  These  beans  were  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  lettuce;  and  after  the 
lettuce  was  off  and  trash  cleaned  up  we  ran 
the  cultivator  through,  and  the  beans  just 
spread  out  during  the  last  night  so  they  now 
cover  the  ground  pretty  well,  as  you  see. ' ' 

To  work  on  this  "  high- pre ssure  "  plan  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  (costing  $30.00)  is  often 
used  on  a  single  crop. 

Florida  cabbage  is  also  away  up,  owing, 
we  were  told,  to  the  fact  that  the  cabbage 
crop  in  the  North  last  fall  was  unusually 
short.  Here  in  Florida  I  am  told  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  at  certain  seasons  to  have  a 
5-lb.  cabbage  sell  for  as  much  as  a  5-lb.  pine- 
apple. Well,  I  can  say  from  experience  that 
a  nice  hard  crisp  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage 
grown  here  in  Florida  is  about  as  nice  as  a 
pineapple.  We  saw  fields  of  cabbage  so 
large  they  almost  went  away  off  **out  of 
sight."  Cabbage  can  be  grown  here  only 
in  winter.  This  truck-farming  can  not  be 
well  carried  on  very  far  away  from  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat  lines ;  and  good  roads  to 
the  shipping-points  are  almost  as  necessary. 
Although  much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  on  the  roads,  we  found  them  in  some 
places  pretty  bad;  but  this  was  on  account 
of  the  unusual  winter  rains.  The  ditches 
for  drainage  are  usually  along  the  roadsides, 
and  sometimes  these  are  very  deep— ten  feet 
or  more,  making  it  expensive  for  bridges  to 
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get  into  the  fields.  Of  course,  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  desirable,  and  they  are  just  finding 
out  that  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  oft- 
en do  well  on  this  ground  so  good  for  the 
truck  business. 

Now,  please  don't  think  I  am  blundering 
when  I  tell  you  we  drove  through  a  grape- 
fruit orchard  of  220  acres  —  23,000  trees  in 
all.  Although  170,000  boxes  of  fruit  have 
been  gathered  and  sold,  there  is  some  to  be 
picked  yet.  Of  course,  this  great  orchard 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  the  trees  are 
now  about  eight  years  old;  and  although  the 
crops  afford  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay,  the 
owners  have  not  as  yet  received  what  it  cost 
them;  but  the  prospect  is  fair  that  they 
soon  will.  A  lemon-orchard  we  visited  later 
has  a  still  larger  acreage. 

Now  I  have  a  strange  story  to  tell  you. 
It  illustrates  how  possible  it  is  in  this  world 
of  ours  to  find  that,  through  God's  wisdom 
and  providence,  our  enemies  may  prove 
eventually  to  be  our  best  friends  in  disguise. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  white  fly  that 
ruins  orange-orchards  and  other  stuff  almost 
the  world  over.  Of  late  it  has  been  getting 
into  greenhouses  in  the  North,  and.  unlike 
the  *  *  green  fly, ' '  tobacco  fumes  and  stems 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  it.  Well,  greenhouse 
men  and  gardeners  have  also  been  troubled 
during  damp  weather  with  snails,  and  there 
has  been  much  talk  in  our  florists'  journals 
as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  One  writer 
said  the  best  or  only  way  was  to  hand-pick 
them  at  night,  with  a  lantern— they  work 
only  at  night.  In  some  countries,  we  are 
told,  snails  are  such  choice  delicacies  for 
food  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Well,  various  birds  also  consider  them  choice 
morsels,  and  this  is  why  the  poor  snails  dare 
not  venture  out  by  daylight.  Now  let  us  go 
back  to  the  white  fly. 

This  insect  does  not  eat  the  orange  leaves 
to  do  any  particular  harm,  but,  like  all  the 
family  of  aphides,  it  exudes,  when  feeding, 
a  sweet  substance  called  by  bee-keepers 
honey-dew.  This  sticky  stuff  covers  the 
orange- leaves  so  they  can  not  breathe,  and 
finally  gives  sustenance  to  a  black  tarry- 
looking  fungus  that  coats  the  leaves  and 
injures  if  not  kills  the  tree.  Well,  Mr.  F. 
D.  Waite  and  one  other  good  man  whose 
name  I  have  lost  discovered,  about  simulta- 
neously, that  a  Florida  snail,  if  given  a 
chance,  would  go  all  over  an  orange-tree 
and  lick  the  leaves  and  branches  all  off  clean 
of  this  sooty  mold  or  fungus.  All  you  need 
to  do  to  "pass  them  round"  is  to  throw  a 
piece  of  burlap  or  phosphate-sack  across  the 
limbs  or  crotch  of  the  tree.  The  snails  can 
hide  under  this  cover  during  the  day,  so  the 
birds  can  not  get  them,  and  here  they  mul- 
tiply prodigiously.  We  saw  them  by  the 
dozens  and  hundreds  clinging  to  the  orange- 
limbs.  They,  with  their  shells,  are  about 
the  size  of  beans.  You  can  pull  them  from 
one  tree  and  carry  them  to  another,  where 
they  will  stay  if  you  give  them  a  sack  cov- 
ering for  protection.  In  fact,  they  will  of 
themselves  go  from  tree  to  tree  if  they  can 
find  the  shelter  from  the  birds  and  other 
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enemies.  So  eager  are  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  discovery  that  Mr. 
Waite  told  us  they  were  stealing  his  snails 
at  such  a  rate  he  didn't  know  but  a  watch 
would  have  to  be  kept  all  through  their  ex- 
tensive lemon-groves.  Scientific  men  have 
been  sent  from  the  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  just  recently  the  Department  at 
Washington  is  investigating;  and  their  ver- 
dict so  far  is  to  the  effect  that  the  despised 
snail  is  going  to  bless  the  whole  of  Florida 
by  giving  the  citrus-groves  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned "house- cleaning." 

A  full  and  scientific  account  of  this  dis- 
covery will  be  found  in  the  Manatee  River 
Journal  for  Feb.  9,  published  at  Braiden- 
town,  Fla. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  BEES  WITHOUT  VEIL,  SMOK- 
ER, OR  gloves;  chapter  2. 

Some  of  you  veterans  rather  suspected 
there  would  be  another  chapter,  now  didn't 
you?  Well,  my  plan  worked  beautifully, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  outdoor 
feedirg;  that  is,  if  I  did  my  work  in  open- 
ing hives  when  the  robbers  and  all  hards 
were  just  "scratching  gravel"  to  see  who 
would  get  most  of  the  feed  before  it  was  all 
gone.  I  fed  about  J  lb.  sugar  made  into  syr- 
up to  seven  colonies  of  bees,  so  it  doesn't 
take  them  long,  especially  since  they  have 
"learned  the  trade,"  to  get  the  feed  all  into 
their  respective  hives.  Well,  so  far  (it  is 
now  Feb.  12)  our  queen- rearing  has  been 
blocked  for  lack  of  drores.  I  have  put 
drone  comb  in  the  strongest  colonies,  fed 
regularly,  but,  although  the  queen  lays 
worker  eggs  all  around  the  drone  comb,  I 
can't  get  her  to  start  drones.  The  weather 
seems  all  right,  and  polJen  is  coming  now  in 
great  abundance  (60  big  loads  a  minute),  yet 
no  drones  are  started  in  any  hive,  with  this 
exception:  The  Caucasian  queen  produces 
some  drones  in  worker-cells,  and  these  drones 
have  been  flying  for  some  time;  but  either 
they  are  too  few  or  they  are  not  * '  the  real 
thing, ' '  for  my  young  queens  do  not  get  fer- 
tilized. 

I  began  inquiring  among  my  neighbors, 
and  finally  visited  my  good  friend  Jos.  W. 
Bannehr,  at  Braidentown  (twenty  miles 
away),  and  he  told  me  to  look  his  bees  ov*  r. 
He  and  his  family  were  very  busy  packing 
oranges;  and  if  I  could  find  drone  brood  or 
eggs,  just  to  help  myself.  I  found  a  very 
active  colony  of  nice  yellow  bees  that  seem- 
ed from  their  numbers,  and  the  quantity  of 
pollen  going  in,  they  might  have  drone  brood. 
He  brought  me  a  smoker  and  veil  (with 
arms  to  it,  cape,  etc.).  but  I  told  him  I 
thought  I  could  open  the  hive  without  veil 
or  smoker.  Accordingly  I  went  to  work 
very  cautiously,  thinking  a  little  proudly, 
perhaps,  of  my  wonderful  skill  with  bees, 
the  accumulated  wisdom  from  "years  of  ex- 
perience," etc.  There  was  a  top  story  on 
the  hive,  and  about  the  time  I  got  that  off 
I  decided  it  might  be  best  to  have  the  smok- 


er lighted  and  near  by.  Only  once  before  in 
my  experience  have  1  seen  bees  resent  smoke 
as  these  fellows  did,  and  that  was  with  our 
first  colony  of  real  Cyprians.  I  think  now 
I  might  have  got  along  by  working  very 
slowly  and  carefully  without  smoke;  but 
just  as  soon  as  a  whiff  of  smoke  touched 
these  chaps  they  became  regular  tigers. 
They  went  for  my  fur  cap,  and  then,  while 
burrowing  in  the  fur,  tht  y  made  that  pecul- 
iar hissing  that  bees  usually  do  whtn  they 
attack  any  furry  animal,  and  this  hissing 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  every  bee  in  the 
hive  to  sally  forth  to  war.  I  think  I  had 
better  own  up  that  I  retreated  and  got  my 
head  into  a  clump  of  bushes  as  soon  as  I 
could.  1  decided  these  bees  must  be  got  out 
of  that  fur  so  as  to  stop  that  peculiar  hiss- 
ing, and  that  I  also  needed  a  different 
"head  gear  "  for  such  work.  While  getting 
the  bees  out  of  my  cap  I  was  reminded  of 
the  little  girl's  New  Testament.  She  said  it 
was  "red  outside,  and  red  (read)  all  through 
inside."  These  bees  were  a  most  beautiful 
golden  yellow  all  over  "outside."  and 
every  last  one  of  them  was  a  veritable  ^er^/ 
demon  inside.  I  went  back  in  a  very  hum- 
ble frame  of  mind  for  the  straw  hat  with 
veil  (and  sleeves)  att-^ched,  and  fired  up  that 
old  smoker  to  its  "highest  pressure,"  and 
was  very  glad  when  I  got  the  hive  closed 
up.  At  some  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I 
can't  just  tell  where,  it  occurred  to  me  I 
did  not  want  any  drones  from  that  hive 
after  all,  even  if  they  had  drone  brood.  I 
have  for  years  boasted  that  bee-stings  don't 
swell  on  me;  but  my  right  hand  was  pretty 
we  11  swollen  for  several  days.  That '  'gang' ' 
must  have  a  special  preparation  •)f  formic 
acid  of  unusual  virulence,  and  they  seem  to 
know  it  too. 

When  I  got  home  I  could  handle  my  own 
seven  colonies  just  as  usual  — no  smoke  or 
veil  but  that  lurcap  held  so  much  "virus" 
or  something,  I  was  several  times  compelled 
to  get  a  different  one.  A  fur  cap  is  a  bad 
rig  for  a  bee-keeper,  sure.  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  handle  any  bees,  when  little  or  no 
honey  is  coming  in,  while  they  are  busy  with 
an  outdoor  feeder,  and  by  feeding  any  colo- 
ny that  is  bad  to  handle,  a  little  sweetened 
water  sprinkled  on  the  frames  over  the  clus- 
ter (as  Langstroth  directs),  we  can  get 
along  very  well  without  smoke.  Then  comes 
the  question,  which  is  quickest  and  least 
trouble?  For  some  time  1  used  the  sweeten- 
ed water,  but  finally  decided  the  smoker  was 
quicker,  and  least  trouble  after  all.  When 
every  thing  is  favorable  I  still  w  ork  without 
veil  or  smoker  in  my  own  apiary;  but  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  best  sometimes  to  make  an 
exception.  A  colony  that  is  raising  a  queen 
with  no  brood  in  the  hive  is  often  very  cross; 
but  when  the  young  queen  commences  to 
lay,  and  all  hands  are  after  pollen  and  hon- 
ey, they  usually  become  good-tempered  again. 
Friend  Bannehr  says  he  did  not  know  he 
had  any  Cyprian  blood  in  his  apiary;  but  the 
men  who  gathered  the  oranges  from  the 
trees  over  or  near  that  part  of  the  apiary 
had  complained  of  the  bees. 
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That  the  va,lue  of  farm  fences  lies  in  the  quality  of 
wire  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of  galvanizing 
with  which  it  is  covered,  is  a  point  brought  out  in  the 
catalog  of  the  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.   Note  their  adv't  on  another  page. 


In  the  J.  H.  Shumway  catalog  for  1906  almost  every 
variety  of  Vegetable  and  flower  seed  for  the  garden  and 
field  is  shown.  There  must  be  a  very  large  demand 
for  such  an  interesting  catalog,  and  any  one  who  would 
like  to  secure  a  copy  should  send  early.  The  off er  to 
send  this  book  free  is  made  on  another  page. 


The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co..  Cincinnati,  whose 
ad.  appears  on  another  page,  makes  a  very  fair  prop- 
osition to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  vehicles.  Their 
guarantee  in  which  they  offer  to  return  the  amount  of 
the  purchase,  should  an  article  prove  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time  within  two  years  is  a  very  liberal  offer.  You 
will  act  wisely  in  sending  for  a  copy  of  their  free  cat- 
alog.   


A  low-down  wagon  is  certainly  just  what  every  farmer 
should  have — bee-keepers  too.  A  low  wagon  on  which 
a  flat  platform  can  be  placed  would  be  a  pretty  useful 
thing  when  moving  hives.  The  fact  is.  the  low  wagon 
is  better  adapted  than  the  high  to  almost  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  farm.  If  you  are  interested,  see  the 
'Electric  Wheel  Co.'s  ad.  on  another  page,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free-catalog  offer. 


■  The  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  120,  Greenloch,  N.  J„ 
manufacture  farm  implements  which  help.  They  also 
send  out  free  on  request,  a  book  on  crop  raising  which 
is  very  instructive  and  useful  to  the  farmer.  By  read- 
ing such  books  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  leading 
farm  methods,  farmers  become  more  successful  -glean 
new  ideas.  Such  information  can  not  help  to  do  good. 
Write  for  the  "  Iron  Age  "  book. 


To  conduct  a  strawberry-farm,  a  correspondence 
school  of  strawberry  culture,  and  publish  The  Straw- 
berry, a  strawberry  magazine,  is  the  great  task  which 
the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  accom- 
plishing. In  each  branch  of  the  work  the  Kellogg  Co. 
excels,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  their  success. 
Summing  up  the  whole  would  be  to  say  that  they  know 
strawberries.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  culture  of  this  luscious  fruit,  we  advise  them  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Magazine. 


We  have  received  three  very  fine  catalogs  from  the 
Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  titles  of 
these  catalogs  are  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  and  Chatham  Corn  Graders. 
All  are  neatly  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in 
poultry-raising  or  farming  should  send  for  one  or  all 
three.  These  books  are  for  free  distribution,  as  you 
will  see  by  reading  the  Manson  Campbell  advertisement 
on  page  309,   


So  great  has  grown  the  demand  for  the  numerous 
varieties  of  evergreen  trees  that  Mr.  D.  Hill,  proprietor 
of  the  Dundee  Nurseries,  Dundee,  111.,  makes  a  special- 
ty of  them.  He  imports  evergreens  from  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, Japan,  Australia,  and  from  every  country 
where  any  kind  of  evergreens  is  found.  Any  one  con- 
templating the  planting  of  evergreens,  or  buying  nur- 
sery stock  of  any  variety,  should  write  for  Mr.  Hill's 
new  catalog.   It  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  of  Freeport.  111.,  manufacturers 
of  Ideal  incubators  and  brooders,  send  out  a  very  inter- 
esting book  entitled  "  Poultry  for  Profit."  One  of  the 
unique  and  interesting  features  of  this  book  is  that  a 
number  of  questions,  which  a  person  contemplating  go- 
ing into  poultry- raising  would  be  likely  to  ask,  are 
clearly  answered.  It  also  contains  many  fine  illustra- 
tions of  standard-bred  fowls  and  a  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  each  of  the  breeds  shown.  This  book  is 
for  free  distribution,  and  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  offer  to  send  a  256  page  carriage, 
harness,  and  light- wagon  catalog  free  upon  request. 
We  have  received  one  of  these  catalogs,  and  wish  to 
compliment  this  company  upon  its  attractiveness  and 
simplicity.   Every  possible  way  of  showing  up  a  car- 
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riage  or  set  of  harness  that  could  be  used  is  shown  in 
this  catalog.  The  Elkhart  Co.  make  a  very  fine  grade 
of  vehicles,  and  their  catalog  will  be  found  a  very  use- 
ful book  for  every  one  of  our  readers.  See  their  offer  in 
ad.  on  page  311.   


The  Stromberg- Carlson  Telephone  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  prepared  for  free  distribution  a  farm 
telephone  encyclopedia  containing  47  pageSi  Every 
point  from  how  to  go  about  to  organize  a  telephone 
company  to  selecting  the  telephone  supplies  and  how 
to  build  the  line,  is  covered.  Many  of  the  pages  are 
finely  illustrated— some  in  colors.  There  is  a  four-page 
telephone  story  in  the  book,  which  is  quite  a  novel.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  complete 
this  book  is;  but,  luckily,  you  can  get  one  free  by  writ- 
ing the  Stromberg  Carlson  Company.  Whether  you 
have  a  telephone  or  not.  send  for  this  book.  No.  36. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  this  number  a  new  advertise- 
ment of  the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  This 
company  operates  one  of  the  large  eastern  drygoods 
houses,  and  has  a  very  high  reputation  for  first-class 
goods.  We  are  continually  striving  to  secure  adver- 
tisements such  as  this  for  Gleanings,  as  we  believe 
that  our  readers  desire  it.  You  can  greatly  assist  us  in 
getting  new  advertisements  like  this  one  by  ordering 
whatever  you  may  need  in  the  line  of  the  goods  offered, 
from  the  advertiser.  Of  course,  when  you  write  do  not 
forget  to  mention  Gleanings.  See  the  advertisement 
referred  to  on  this  page. 


Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


New  Imported  Organdy,  30c  a  Yard 

(40c  and  45c  Grades) 


A  short  time  ago  we  made  two  of  the 
largest  importers  of  French  Organdies  in 
the  United  States  an  offer  for  their  entire 
importation  of  Organdies. 

They  have  just  accepted  our  offer. 

The  organdies  are  here— a  bewilderingly 
beautiful  collection  of  filmy  fabrics  for 
summer  season  of  1906.  White  grounds 
and  black  grounds  with  exquisite  print- 
ings in  large  and  small  designs  of  various 
colors.  In  all  large  dry-goods  stores 
throughout  the  country  to-day  these 
goods  are  selling  at  40  and  45  cts.  a  yard. 

News  of  Art  Needle  Work 

Some  examples  of  popular  things  at  popular  prices 

Stamped  hats,  for  working  with  eyelet  or  shadow 
embroidery  —  the  daintiest  hat  a  summer  girl 
cor  Id  wear.    50c  and  65c  each. 

Stamped  Shirtwaists — sheer  linen  and  very  fine 
lawn,  to  be  worked  in  shado^v  or  eyelet  embroi- 
dery. Sufficient  material  for  the  waist  included. 
$1.50  and  $2  00  each.   Nothing  more  dressy. 

Stamped  and  tinted  Sofa  Pillows— floral,  conven- 
tional, lodge  designs,  on  art  ticking.   25c  and  50c. 

Lawn  and  Empire  Shams  and  Scarfs— beautifully 
braided  and  stitched;  some  with  net  centers  and 
scalloped  edges,  others  with  hemstitched  edge 
and  insertions  of  Renaissance  braid.  25c. 

Ruffled  Bureau  Sets— made  of  dainty  colored  cre- 
tonne; plain  white  ruffling;  lining  to  match  color- 
ing of  scarf.    50c  value  for  35c. 

Finished  Table  Covers  and  Cushion  Covers— beauti- 
fuly  tinted  and  braided  in  floral  designs;  ready 
for  use.    50c  value  for  25c. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing:— a  complete  hatcher  and  brood- 
er, one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.  The 

METAL  MOTHER  ^'^^tl' 

is  a  long-  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.    With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eg-g-s  and  broods  the  chicks 
— brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to  do  this.  A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  g 
complete  for  $7.50.      Free  catalog— tells  how  ^ 
it  works.   Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  $5  each  are  g^reat  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  iHATCHER  CO.,  BOX  223,  SALEM,  NEW  YOBK 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Gombinations 
of  Egg,  Broiier 
and  Roastef 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  ofif  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete equipment  that  will  i:-.sure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS.  A.  GYPHERS 
3927HenrySi.  Buffalo,  M.Y. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
■■■■  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  gnaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction,  t  Send  for 
fre,e  book.  ^^TA  -  BENDER 

MFG.  CO..  Dept.  23 ,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Owr  jjloiiey^Back  Ouai^antec 

I  Every  incubator  we  sell  absolute  i 
money-back  guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
I  claim.  The  1906  Reliable  is  the  only 
1  incubator  with  double  heating  sys- 
I  tem.  Free  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 
Pure-bred  Poultry  and  Eggs  for 
,  g    hatching.  Ask  for  prices. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-49  Quincy,  III..  U.S.A. 


You  can't  tell  a  good  incubator  or  a  good 
brooder  by  looking  at  them.   The  only  true 
test  is  in  the  Hatching  and  Raising  of 
Chicks.     The  machines  that  Prove 
Best  by  that  test  are  the 

IDEAL 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Made  by  the  man  who 
knows  and  backed  by  the  H-** 
J.  W.  Miller  Cos.'  guarantee  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results  or  your  money  back  after  30, 
60  or  90  days  Free  Trial.  If  you  ar  discour- 
aged try  the  Ideal— if  you  don't  want  to  be 
discouraged  try  the  Ideal.  Send  for  the  book 
"Poultry  for  Prof  it"— Free.  128  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  needed  to  raise  poultry. 

Address  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

 Box  48      Freeport,  Illinois. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  24 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
developmeot. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one, anywhere.  Auto- 
matic regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.   Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  3'ou  learn  what  he 
knows,  j'ou  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  tl4,   Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:    Buffalo,  K?.nsas  City,  St.  Paul. 


Let  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

On  tills  Oenuiue  1906_ 
Cbatliam  Incubator. 

If  you  say  so  we  send  it  to 
you  at  our  expense  to  try  84 
days.  You  see  it  — you  see  it 
work.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
return  your  money  and  ask  no 
questions.  Anyway  send  for 
free  catalogue.  Find  out  about 
it,  then  try  it.   Write  today 

Tiie  Alanson  Campbell  Co.Ltd.  2 1 6Wesson  Ave.Detroit,  M  ich. 
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IG  PROFITS  i:Li:2ZLf2^ 

If  you  raise  it  right.    Mark  the         and  let  us  start 

you  right  with  a  new  1906-Pattern 

f andard  Cyphers  Incubator 

•'the  sensation  of  the  poultry  world; "  gruaranteed  to  hatch 
more  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  oil  than  any  other  or 

  your  money  b^ck.   We  mean  it.  90  days  trial.  Complete 

Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  228  papres,  (8x11)  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  addresses  of  two  near  by  poultry  raisers,  Wnte  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  Boston.  Chicaeo.  New  York.  Kansas  City  or  San  Kranrisco 


Take  Your 
Own 
Time. 


Old  Trusty 

  Incubator 

""■^^^  40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial,  i 

We  want  to  send  you  the  '  Old  Trusty"  Book.  I 
You  ought  to  read  it  before  buying  an^incuba-  I 
tor,  because  it  has  more  every-day  "chicken  | 
sense"  in  it  than  any 


catalog  you  have  ever 
seen.  300  good  pic- 
tures. It  tells  why  "Old 
Trusty"  does  such  good 
work— why  it  hatches  so 
many  and  so  good  chicks 
—why  it  is  so  easy  to  op- 
erate—why it  is  so  eco- 
nomical. It's  sold  on  40, 
60  or  90  days  trial,  f reigh  t 
prepaid.   Write  to  us. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Freicht. 


[The  Fresh  Air  Incubator 

0  Fresh  Air  applied  to  Artificial  Incubation 

1  in  a  new  andetfective  way,makingpo88ible 
^  higher  per  cent  hatches,  brighter,  healthier 
j  Stronger  chicks. 

5 FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

Ist— The  Standard  Incubator.    2nd— An 
Incubator  for  Beginners.  3rd — Universal  G 
Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— Feeding 
CUckB.  5th— What  Users  are  Doing. 

A  PIANO  BOX  WILL  DO 

Put  the  Universal  Hover  into  it  and  _  ^ 

make  your  own  brooder.    The  Uni- 
versal Hover  may  be  attached  to 
any  size  or  form  of  Colony  house, 
mushroom  house,  '  small  portable  ' 
building  or  piano  box  and  make  ) 
about  as  good  a  brooder  as  money  j 
can  buy.    Write  for  catalog  and  e 
the  five  books  FREE.    Others  to 
follow,  you'll  get  them  all  if  your  ^ 
name  is  on  our  mail  list. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  414  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

I  Guaranteed  Self  RegTjIating-  Incubators 
aPrMT  ^'J-^  ^"'^  month.  Let 

an&n  I  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
iBuy  on40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
Iplans  and  build  one.   Prices,  ready  to 
luse:  $5.00  up.    Free  catalog-— tells  all. 
BUCKCYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box    641  Springfield,  O. 


GAPE  CURE 

It's  Gape  that  kills  off  the  big  hatches 
and  spoils  poultry  success. 

GONKEY  S  OAPE  CUBE 

guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  or  your  money  back. 
Try  a  package.  Dealers  or  druggists  or  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 50c  per  package.  Conkey's  big  illustrated  book 
on  poultry  diseases  FREE.  Send  4c  to  pay  postage. 

1 6.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO..  Ko.  315  Ottawa  BIdg.,  Clevelaod,  0. 


9  I  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
IKCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
kttioB.  Hatches  every  fertile   I  |^ 
egB-  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lU. 


The  ••Kant-Klog*^  Sprayer 


I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
I  and  fluid.  All  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 
^jSSPSB!^^  ^For  trees,  vines,  veg^etables,  whitewashing, 
|disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 


East  Ave. 


Demlng's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Something  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outfits.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
TheDeming  Co.,230  Depot  St.,  Salem.O. 
Henion  &  Hubhell,  Western  Arts.,  Chicazo- 


WATER  GLASS  EGGS 

Preserve  them  for  many  months  just  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  laid  with 

WILLETT'S  ?lVIs"  PRESERVER 

The  only  sure  way  of  preserving  eggs  to  sell  at  high 
prices.   Pure  water  glass.   Cost,  about  Ic  per  dozen, 
f  int,  15c;  quart,  25c;  gal.  $1.  Circulars  free  for  postal. 
Willett's  Water  Glass  Egg  Preserver  Co. 
Box  63,  Anderson,  Ind. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box  448    Winchester,  Ind.. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
ters, hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen;  Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  KKUS.,  Sole  Alfrs« 
Dept.       Easton,  Pa. 
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WJfe 


And  the 
Telephone 


When  considering-  the  advantages  of  a 
telephone  on  the  farm,  and  whether  or  not 
to  buy  one,  don't  forget  the  wife.  Of  course 
the  telephone  is  a  "time-saver"  for  the  farm- 
er, it  removes  the  necessity  for  so  many 
trips  to  town,  and  gives  him  more  time  for 
work,  but  above  all  don't  overlook  the  com- 
panionship it  will  afford  the  wife  during  the 
long  day  when  the  men-folks  are  away.  It 
will  be  a  protector  to  her  and  a  messenger 
if  occasion  compels  her  to  call  for  aid  or 
assistance  in  a  hurry.  It  will  relieve  the 
dry  monotony  of  many  a  dreary  day  and 
drive  lonesomeness  away.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  line  inspector,  out  in  Illinois,  who  one 
day  found  a  woman  rocking  and  knitting-, 
with  the  receiver  of  her  telephone  tied  onto 
her  head,  so  that  she  might  hear  all  the  con- 
versation that  passed  over  the  line.  That 
poor  woman  was  not  "nibby,"  she  was  just 
lonesome.  Hundreds  of  farmers'  wives 
know  what  it  means  to  be  lonesome  —  to 
yearn  for  companionship.  Think  what  a 
relief  the  telephone  will  be  to  your  wife, 
what  a  sense  of  security 
it  will  give  her  just  to 
feel  that  she  has  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  right 
at  her  elbow  when  she 
wants  them. 


Stromberg- 

CaHson 

Telephones 


are  best  for  the  farm, 
because  they  are  al- 
ways in  order.  They 
are  made  right,  espe- 
cially for  such  service, 
and  they  stay  right. 
You  can  buy  cheaper 
telephones,  but  they  will  cost  you  more  in 
the  end.  They  will  be  out  of  fix  most  of  the 
time  and  will  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  "working"  at  all.  To  make  your 
farm  line  both  practical  and  profitable,  don't 
experiment  with  cheap  telephones.  Buy 
only  the  best.  We  would  like  to  help  you  to 
decide  which  is  best;  to  do  that,  let  us  send 
you  our  new  book,  "How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,"  in  which  we  illustrate 
and  describe  the  process  of  making  a  farm 
telephone  from  beginning  to  finish,  taking 
up  particularly  the  most  important  or 
essential  parts  and  showing  how  we  make 
t  hem  and  how  the  cheap  fellows  make  theirs. 
This  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  you  that 
may  save  you  a  good  many  dollars  and  no 
little  disappointment.  It  tells  how  to 
interest  your  neighbors  in  building  a  line, 
and  will  furnish  valuable  information  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It's  free— write 
for  it  today.  A  postal  will  do;  just  say,  "Send 
me  36 -N,"  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 

STROM  BERG -CARLSON  TEL.  MFC.  CO. 


Rochester,  M.  Y, 


Chicago,  /##« 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  that  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  Per  Ceivt. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Tellii\^ 
All  About  Paints  and    Paint-Makin^  are 
Mailed  Free  to  Everybody  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  m-  ke  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one  fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur- 
poses if  Is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  553  North  St..  Adams. 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu- 
able book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  pamt-makmg,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
■^<^u  by  return  mail. 


LetUs  Quote  You  a  Price 

FIRST  hCLASS  FANNING  MILL 

200,000  CHATHAM  MILLS  are  in  use  today. 
They  are  doing:  the  work.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  to  these  users  on  the  30  day  free 
trial  plan.   We  will  send  you  one  to  try,  too. 

If  it  does  not  clean  grain  and  seed,  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  improve  every  bushel  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  send  it  back  and 
id  every  cent  of  your  money, 
freight.    Now  we  conld  not 
make  this  offer  if  we 
did  not  knojv  The 
(  hathamwii/ satisfy 
you. 

Anyway,  send  to- 
day for  our  free  book 
entitled  "How  to 
INIake  Dollars  Out  of 
Wind,"  a  book  on 
good  seed,  how  to 
obtain  it.  ^ 
THE  M\NSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd.  ^ 
.S43  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

►AY  Double-actlng.LIft, 
'dc  Tank  and  Spray 

■rPUMPS 

^-S.  store  Ladders,  Etc. 

J  Shay  TOOLS 


Valve 


of  aU  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

'  with  steel  roller  bearings, 

ea'=;y  to  pu«h  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
"Stayon."  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantity. 

P.E.MYERS&BRO. 
Ashland,      -  Ohio. 
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Buys  This  Rubber  Tire  Wa^^on 

Union  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Best  hick- 
ory wheels;  f  in  Rubber  Tire;  long-distance, 
dust-proof,  hig hi  arched  axles;  oil-tempered 
springs.  First-quality  materia!  f^nd  finish, 
worth  nearly  double  our  Factory  Price.  We 
ship  for  your  examination,  without  a  cent  in 
advance,  if  desired,  and  allow 

30  DAYS  fre:e:  triai^ 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.  You  save  dealers'  profits.  We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from 
$26.50  to  $150.    50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60.    Write  to-day  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.    Free  for  asking-. 

Union  Btjg'gy  Co.,  45  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Micii. 


We  Make 
We  Sell 

We  G\iarai\tee 


We  are  not  inviting 
you  to  buy  a  vehicle 
through  a  mail  order  house.  We  are  manufac- 
turers. "Direct"  with  us  means  direct  ironv 
factory.  Jhree  Years  Guarantee 
ana  30  Days  Free  Trial 
before  you  close  the  bargain.  We  make  the 
pi  ice  just  about  half  of  others,  and  even  after 
you  have  bought,  you  get  your  money  back 
wichoiit  cavil  it  y^u  find  aflawin  three  years  time. 
That's  the  advantatre  offered  Proyrressive  vehicle 
buyers.  A  couple  special  bargains.  Complete  catalog 
tells  it  all.   Do  I, 't  fail  to  send  for  it. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO., 

Depi  O.  Ff.  Wayne,  tndiana. 


PliOW  REI^RS 

Reversible  Slip 
Point  for 
Oliver  Plow 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  plow  repairs,  for 
all  the  leading  plows,  and  sell  them  freight 
■paid  cheaper  than  your  local  dealer  can  buy 
them.  Write  for  catalog  and  buy  your  re- 
pairs by  mail,  save  time,  trouble  and  money. 


Ask  for  details  of  how  we  can  save  you  $150 
to  8200  a  year  on  your  purchases— we  have  a 
plan  it  will  pay  you  to  know  all  about. 


Go-Operaiive  Society  of  the  Nailsnal  Supply  Co. 
Lansing,  Mich.  Chicago,  III. 


Wood=working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut- 
ting, mitering,  grooving 
boring,  scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  in  any  man- 
ner Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  MTg  Co., 
44  Water  St  ..Seneca  Fs..N 


Poof 

and  Hanc! 
Power 


$35^0 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Vehicles  and  harness,  an  sold 
direct  from  factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Oeeiaaieie 
Free  Trial. 

No  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.  "Anderton'  ^ 
Vehicles  must  sell  themselves.  Two  years  approval 
test,  backtd  by  $25,000.  bank  deposit  put  up  as  a 
guarantee  to  make  you  sure  of  your  money  back. 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  catalogue 
No,  21    It  fully  explains  our  offer. 

THE  ANB9ERT0N  MFG.  GO., 

4 1  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Just  out.   The  perfection  of  all  car- 
pet stretchers  and  tackers.  Loads 
automatically;  tacks  are  thrown  in- 
to a  little  hopper  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest.    So  simple,  simplicity 
is  outdone.   New  Principle  Stretcher. 
Impossible  to  tear  carpet.  Stretches 
heaviest    Brussels   or  Moquette 
while  standing-  erect.     No  more 
backaches,     bruised     knees  or 
smashed  fing-ers. 

Faultless  Carpet  Stretcher 
and  Tacker 

Has  perfect  tack  cutoff .  ' 
Feeds  one  only,  always 
point  down.  Carpet  can 
;  be  folded  in  two  or  three 
thicknesses,  stretched 
md  tacked  securely 
sing-le  layer.    It's  a  me- 
chanical wonder.  Great- 
est labor-saving  device 
, ever  invented. 

Special  Advertising  Offer 
Send  $1.50  with  order 
and  we  will  include  a 
combination  tack  puller, 
cork  screw  and  can  opener 
worth  25c,  free.  Write 
^  t-fefc;  today  for  descrip- 
'^fc^W  ...  1 1  V  e  circulars. 
^^HIHIi  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  quick. 


-   J.  W.  QUILLING 
MFG.  CO. 

1140Hampsliire  St., 
L     Quincy,  III. 
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I  Want  to  Write  You 
a  Personal  Letter 

—Will  You  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Address  on  a  Postal  Card? 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory— 
saving  you  about  40%  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  were  able  to  build  up  the  biggest  mail  order  vehicle  business 
in  the  world  and  of  the  great  reputation  we  have  made  on  the  Quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  new  factory;  how  the  great  demand  for  our  Split  Hickory 
Special  $50.00  Top  Buggy  has  forced  us  to  equip  an  entire  factory  for  its  exclusive 
manufacture. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  100  points  of  merit  in  the  construction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a  buggy  made  to  your  order 
— a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Hickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a  factoiy 
making  cheap  buggies  under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price — but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a  man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  is  just  off  the  press 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages,  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  ICQ  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 
from  $35  up 


Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn't  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy -it 
won't  do  any  harm  to  get  my  persona 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 
You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are 
used  everywhere.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  testimonials  from  every 
state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 
and  this  new  book.  Address, 

H.  C,  PHELPS,  President, 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 
Stat  on  293  Cincinnati,  0. 


.  This  i  s  ou  r 
'*  Split  Hickory 
Special"  19  06 
Model--?50-Sold 
on  30  days'  free 
trial  —  two  year 
Iron  Clad  Guar- 


No.  719.  Bike  Gear  Drivino: 
Wagon  with  %-iiicJi  Rubber  Tire's. 
Price  complete,  $55.50.  Good  as 
sells  tor  $25.1.0  more. 


to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for  large  free 
catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  S  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 

ELKHART,  IND. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  fr^m  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century,  V\  e  si^^p  lor  examin- 
ation and  appro- 
val and  guarantee  ^-^-tg^- 
safe  delivery.  You  ^ — I — \ — 7  \  T  / " 
are  out  nothing  if  \    \  _|_    \/  \ 

not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and 
price. 

We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers 
in  the  world  selling 


No.  326.  Extension  Top  Surrey.  Price  com- 
plete, $78.00.   As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  more. 
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YES! 


WE  ARE  SELLING  GAS  AND  GASOLINE 


ENGINES. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER. 


The  secret  of  our  success  in  this  field,  hitherto  unoccupied,  is  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  take  in  teaching  the  purchasers  of  "  Lion  " 
engines  how  to  operate  them  intelhgently. 

THIS  ENGINE  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  '*  Lion  "  Gas  and  GasoHne  Engines  are  simpHcity  simpHfied; 
they  are  used  for  all  purposes  where  power  is  required,  and  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  in  operation. 


WRITE  US  A  LETTER  LIKE  THIS  TODAY. 

Lyons  Engine  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  for  

purposes,  a^  d  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particu'ars  about  your  approval  offer  as  ad- 
vertised in  "  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture."         Yours  very  truly. 

Name  Town  

State  Street  No.  or  P.  O.  Box  

R.  F.  D  


When  writing,  please  state  definitely  for  what  purpose  you  wish 
to  use  this  engine,  and  whether  gas  or  gasoline  for  fuel.  This  in- 
formation is  very  important  to  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  further  information  in  regard  to  our  special 
installment  plan"  of  purchase.    If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gas  or  gasoline 
engine,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  sell  you  a  high-grade 
engine. 

LYON  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Lyons,  Michigan 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  WE  SEND  THE  ENGINE,  NOT  THE  ENGINE  AGENT. 
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I  PAGE  POULTRY  FENCE  1 


Keeps  heavy  stock  out  of  your  poultry  yard,  and  costs  less 
erected  than  common  nettingfs.  Made  of  the  same  strong  quality 
of  coiled  wire  as  Page  Stock  Fences,  woven  in  the  same  practical 
way— continuous  cross  bars  securely  knotted  around  every  horizon- 
tal bar,  and  the  whole  fabric  heavily  g-alvanized.  Requires  few 
posts,  and  no  top  rail  or  bottom  board;  stretches  up  smoothly  on 
uneven  grround  and  never  sags,  bags  or  buckles. 
A  complete  line  of  Lawn,  Park  and  Stock  fences  constantly  on  hand. 

Write  for  descriptions  and  comparison  of  costs. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,     Box  549,     Adrian,  Micliigan. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Bagr. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  la 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pie- 
tight.    Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  fanner,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  sem«  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facta. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 
KBTSELMAH  BROS,, 

Box    21  MUNCIB,  INDIAN* 


FEiCE 


Made  of  H'%h  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  beignts  of  farm  and  poi^ltry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

B03  101     WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


HEAVIEST  FENCK  MAOEj 

All  No.  9  Steel  wire.  Well  Galvanized  Weighs 
more  than  most  fences.  16to85e2»e3 
iellvered.    We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wires 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show^ 
Ing  110 styles.  The  Brown  Fencte  a 
Wire  Co.,  OleTeland,  Ohlo^ 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  bestinvestmenttbey  ever  made  was 
  when  they  bought  an 

Electric  "^^Sgon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  uni  ted  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95  .Quincy,  III. 


EXTENSION  "Ml  TT^Cfc  CURE 
AXLE       1^  V»  J.  O  WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 
Very  profitable  for  ag'ents.  Ezclusive  Territory. 
Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Bsz  535,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


HERE  IS  A  WINNER. 

The  Modern  Farmer  and  Busy  Bee  $  50 

American  Bee  Journal  (new  subscribers)   1  00 

Farm  Money  Maker   50 

Agricultural  Epitomist  ,   25 

And  your  choice  of  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-bee, 

or  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture   120 

All  for  $1.85*  $3  45 

The  American  Boy,  the  Cosmopolitan,  or  Pearsons, 
may  be  substituted  for  A.  B.  J.  Ask  for  other  substi- 
tutes. We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper.  Let 
us  have  a  list  of  what  you  want.  Address  quick, 
THE  MODERN  FARMER,  307  N.  3d  Street,  St. 
Joseph,  rio. 


makes  from  25  to  35  blocks. 


were  made  on  one  of  our 
$50  concrete  building-block 
machines.  Prices  range 
from  $50  upwards.  Every 
machine  complete  with  all 
parts  ready  to  go  to  work, 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction-  Two  men 
make  from  100  to  150  of 
these  blocks  per  day.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list. 


Medina  Concrete  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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Roofad  With  Paroid  Roofing' 

Many  of  the  largest  farm  and  poultry  buildings  in  the  country  as  well 
as  government  and  railroad  warehouses,  factories,  etc.  are  now  roofed 
and  sided  witli  Paroid  Roofing.  The  above  illustration  shows  the 
largest  stock  barn  in  Minnesota,  covered  with  Paroid.  In  spite  of 
cheap  imitations  it  grows  in  popularity,  because  every  one  who  uses 
it  finds  it  economical,  extra  strong,  durable  and  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory.   Make  no  mistake — get  Paroid. 

Light  slate  color;  contains  no  tar;  does  not  crack  nor  run,  does  not 
taint  rain  Avaier  keeps  buildings  dry  and  warm,  looks  well,  lasts  long, 
spark,  water,  cold,  heat,  smoke  and  gas  proof.  That's  why  it's  so  popular. 

^SlFUFlli^  W'PP'S^  show  you  exactly  what  it  is  we'll  send  you  a 

k3€llH.a|Jrl^   £  K^^m  sample  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Investi- 

gate now.  For  a  2  cent  stamp  we'll  send  book  of  building  plans  for  poultry 
and  farm  buildings.  _ 

F.      BIRD  &  SON,  Makers. 

Originators  of  Free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll. 
East  Walpoie,  Mass.,  Established  1817.  Ctaieago»  Illinois. 


A  Savings  Account 


ThO-isands  of  people  are  now  doi  ig  their  banking 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety.  The  U.  S.  mail, 
with  its  free  city  fnd  rural  delivery,  bring-s 
the  stiong,  liberal  savirgs  bank  to  the  very  door 
of  every  person  no  matter  where  they  are.  You 
can  open  an  account  with  this  safe  bank  by  simply 
sending  to  us 


One  Dollar  or  More, 

then  add  other  dollars  as  you  can  spare  them. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  Postoffice  or  Express 
Mo  .ley  Orders,  Check  on  Local  Bank,  New  York 
Draft,  oi  Currency  by  Express  or  Registered  Mail. 
Your  money  wiU  earn 


4  cSt  Interest, 


compounded  semi-anuually,  and  will  be  sectored 
by  assets  of  over 
ONE  HALF  MILLION 

and  the  management  of  prudent  and  successful 
business  men  Write  for  particulars. 

The  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  COMPANY, 
Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


The  Big  Two 

of  the  Poultry  Press 

go  every  week  to  thousands  of  exclusive 
readers  who  buy  liberally  in  the  desire 
to  beautify  their  Rural  Homes.  ... 

The  Feather       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  most  conservative  and  instructive  of  all 
monthly  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  culture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  American  Fancier  ^  >F  >e» 

The  great  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  goes  continually 
on  Saturday  to  those  most  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. 

The  advertiser  looking  for  profitable  returns 
can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
These  Two  Journals. 

Begin  Now,  the  Harvest  is  at  Hand 

For  special  rates  send  to  publishers  of  this  jour- 
nal or  to  the  home  office  of  the  two  publications. 

The  Howard  Poblishing  Co. 

714  12th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BIIRPFF'S  Farm  Annual  for  1906 
vi&i    mams    ^    "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
MaMed  FREE  to  alS  who  v^snt  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Gpow! 

This  Thirtieth  Anv'versary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  i68  pages  and  tells  the plai7i  tr^ith.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  i^iaces  it  shows,  painted  from  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers. including  Luther  Bureank's  ^'eiu  Floral  IVonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY! — the  ven,-  day  you  read  L.iis  advert  isement.   ^Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


[s  Cucunilier 

For  f Jcivor,  ansform  size, 
color,  and  productiveness 

>  Ij     J>'-  ''-  /'  ?ddiLio2  t  i   this  it 

•  y       comes  into  bearing  very 

early,  coritinning:  riglil 
thvovz^  the  season  until 
killed  L7  frost.  Always 
strain;;!  t — nc-jcr  turning  yiilon'  . 
Best  for  the  ta!^le,  for  rn5.rkei 
ana  f  r Larjfa  sam- 
j:::-  .1:  •  -  .  -  5c  or  1  cz. 
:  1  ;gp7  cf  cur 


i-.:;^ 


Plants,  Btii 
the  good  ■ 

the  J";/!.-. 

X««    K^ra  .a.  li.  * 


3  wn  Seeds" 

:1  Trees.   Contains  all 
~  ^deri  and  Farm  worth 
iJon't  fail  to  secure 


THE  KSTCHEN  GARDEN 

JEvrKLi/s  C'j:mflet;'  KoiiTK-rLTrRAL  Es- 
tabli?h:jext.  (Tiur  5  Ft^he  Catalogs  cover 
evt-yvtlims:  that  is  n.  .  -ne  line  of 
1  i.' ji  Trees  and  l  Gardex 

'  Tne  new  Je^-.-:  l  .  _     is  the 

}T:c-r  complere  pubii-=ic/:.— a  ;.rJt  descrip- 
Tio;is  based  on  3S  years  experie;jC3  in  Min- 
nesota.  IPOG  Five  Catalog-  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Rcinember  we 
have  a  1200  acre  nra-sery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Everv  tree  guaranteed  for  2  veai's. 
^'^RELIARLE  AGEN'TS  AVAXTED 
THE  JEWELL,  NURSERIES 
Box  12  Lak3  City,  fvlirsn. 


Trees,  Plants  a.  Seeds  ^/^^  , 

TH.4T  GROW 

Best  quality.  Goodbear-^*'^^^'*  .oV>^ Tested 
ers.  Low  prices.  ADple-^^*^  •^^^s  e  e  d  s 
4e ;  Plum  and  Cherry^^^iA>^  <«^very  cheap, 
lie;  Peach 4c;  all  >^«>*^^>^  ^^^eight  paid 
budded:  Con- *^e^<  on  trees.  Cata- 
cord  Grapes_^/l^kV  a'  _  „ 

2e ;  Forest  >1^V»'C>>/  German,  tree.  Write 


^^.^    on  trei       _  _  _ 
logne,  English  or 
•  y^yts*  German,  tree.  Write 

Tree  Seed-  v^, f or  it  todav.  Address 
Uaga  Ji  y^c^^'^y    GERMAN  NtRSERIES, 
V  O Eoz  33  Beatrice,  Neb. 


ODD 


A  w 


GROWN 


}  Full  of  engTavin^s'cf  everf  FREE 
1  variety,  v^nth  prices  lower  than  other 
dea-lers.    The  b;-:V  is  worth  a  dol- 
lar to  any  one  v.v.o  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  Of  Extra  Packages  Free  t  j 
Every  Customer. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 
R.  H.  Shumway,  Rookford,  iUinois. 


fLA?^T  OUR  QUIGK-GROWIhsC^ 

NORTHERN SEED 

You  will  gram  from  one  to  three  weeks  over  | 
your  neig'hbors  who  plant  home-grrcvvn  seed,  i 
Think  what  higher  prices  this  means.    Xo  i 
more  labor  —  no  more  land  — but  big-ger, 
earlier  crops,  and  larger  profits. 

Northern  Seed  grown  in  cclder  cl'mate 
and  shorter  season  matures  much  earlier. 

Our  Extra  Early  Fetoskey 
is  a  n-ar\-el.  Large,  fine, 
smooth,  white.  Big  yieider;  earliebt  of  all. 
Try  some  this  year  and  see  for  yourself. 
Send  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  one  large 
seed  potato  and  catalogue  (wortli  dollars  to 
any  grower).  Complete  line  harder  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Catalogue  alone  free  Write 
today,  vrhile  you  have  this  before  you. 
Darling  &  Beahsn,  73  .^^ ichiran  St.,  Fetoskey,  Mich, 


POTATOES 


HOW  TO  GR= 

CACTI 


13  tully  explained  in  t'-o 
^\\  J^^^  book  just  ic£i:.;i, 
Cacius  Ciiiture  for  Ar  a- 
tsars."  80  pages,  fi....  ?y 
illustrated,  describes  o  >  J 
'  varieties.  Tells  vrbcre 
found,  treatment  to  pro- 
duce bloom,  soi'.  how  to 
graft,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  and  where  to  get 
all  rare  Cacti  and  Succulents,  pri^e  2oc.  40--page 
catalogue  of  Cacti,  and  ni.:'e  sample  Cactus 
(named)  10c.  E.  Texensis  (like  cut)  25c.  Old 
Alan  (genuine)  50c.  10  nice  Cacti,  all  different, 
Sl.UO.  Circulars  free.  The  Cailander  Cactus  Co., 
Dent  48 ,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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MR.  GREEN  SAYS 

C  It  won't  be  long  now  be- 
fore real  spring  weatKer 
commences. 

C  Now  is  tHe  time  to  study 
my  catalog,  plan  yotyir  gar- 
den, and  buy  your  seeds. 
Don't  put  tbis  matter  off  a 
day  long'er. 

C  I  am  sure  every  g'arden- 
maKer  wisKes  better  suc- 
cess tban  last  season.  Bet- 
ter seeds  and  better  care 
will  bring  tbis  about.  I 
can  supply  you  tbe  seeds. 
My  catalog'  tells  you  wby. 
C  A  postal  bring's  it. 

E.  C.  Green  Sort 

Seedsmen, 

Medina,  Oliio,  U.  S.  A. 


AND  FOREST  TREES 

I  have  been  growing  evergreens  i 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 
ways with  one  idea^trees  that 
satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill's 
trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
highest  q^iality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it's  free.  Con- 
tains 48  pages  illustrated  with 

Sca-l-Se-fv  beautiful  pictures;  describes 
£Bl.!&Ty  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedges,  windbreaks  and  ornament.  Also  fniit 
tress,  Bhr-dbs  and  vines.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered — $1.00 
to  $10.00  per  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first>cla3B , guaranteed 
estaotly  as  represented.    Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HIXXi,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  111. 


That 
are 

Sure 
to 


1908 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 
iis  weight  ia 
GOLD. 


The  Book  tliat  b<^ats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big:  crops  of  big:  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big:  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cnltnral 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big:  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don't  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 
&.M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  «0X   400  THREE  RIVERS.  MICH 


Strawberries 

Grown  by  the  pedigree  sys- 
tem. Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

'strawberry  plants  by  the 
1,000,000,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
r   Currants,  Grapes.    All  the 
good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties.  Illustrated,  descrip- 
tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 
r  telling  how  to  plant  and  grow  them, 
.  Free  to  all.  For  30  years  a  small  frmt 
specialist.  250  acres  in  berries. 

J,  T.  Lovett,  Little  Sliver,  N.J, 


APPLE  TREE:S  7c 


POPLAR.  TREES  AND   R.OSE  BUSHES.     TEN  CENTS  EACH 

ASPAKAGUS,  the  most  Dopular  vegetable,  yields  at  tbe  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  100;  $4.50  per  1,009.    Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.    POPJ..AII  Tl^£^:8  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  mosC  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.     ROSES.  A  large  collection  or 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  20c  each. 


BUY  OiHEOT  FROm  GROWER  — SAVE  36  EIBt 

Let  ns  price  your  list  of  wants.  Green's  1906  Cataloguejalso  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.      GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  41  WALL  s¥.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PIONEER  GUARANTEED 

-AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Aii  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 
Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.    No  Agent's  Commission 
WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST.        WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  Hst  isey  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Shrubs  and  Running  Vines 


I  Syringa  (Lilac) 
1  Japan  Snowball 
1  Double  Althea 
1  Double  Flower  Almond 
1  Hardy  Hydrangea,  4  ft. 
1  Syringa  Mock  Orange 
1  Khue  Purple  Fringe 
1  Forsytlua  Beautiful 
1  Lilac,  white  and  purple 
1  Deutzia 
1  Bridal  Veil 


1  Rhododendron 
1  Azalia  MoUie 
1  Weigela 
1  Eose  of  Sharon 


EuNNiXG  Vines. 
1  Japan  Honeysuckle 
1  White  Star  Clematis 
1  Dutchman  Pipe 
1  Anipelopsis 
1  Boston  Ivy 

20  Hardy  Plants  from  4  to  5  ft.  tall.  This  entire  collec- 
tion, only  $0.00.  Send  your  order  early  and  we  will 
send  this  fine  collection,  worth  twentv-flve  dollars, 
enough  plants  to  beautify  your  home,  for  only  $5.00. 
It  IS  a  great  bargain.  Order  quick  and  be  sure  of  them. 

NATIONAL  PLANT  CO.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


grow  them  by  the! 
million.    To  prove  th-ev  arel 
,  healthy  and  vigorous  we  offer  121 

and  Pine»  i  years  old  FREE  to' 
property   owners.     Mailing  expense  5c,  which  i 
'  send  or  not.    A  postal  will  bring  them.     Catalog  i 
rith  43  colored  plates  of  Hardy  Fndts  etc.,' 

^free.  Write  today.  The  Gardner ^ 

^Nursery  Company,  Eox748 ,  Osage, 

**Eiyw-«-  


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$ino  GOLD  PRIZE 
oflers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  Neiv  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C.«»         ^  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 

O  eea^S  eties  garden,  field  and  flower 
SEEDS.  New  SO  Page  Caisiogue  Free,  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,    Dept.  20,       SALISBURY,  MD. 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

/  HARDY  EVERBLOOfflNG  •"irC 


0  ROSES 


On  their  own  roots 

ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS 
SUMMEE 


,25' 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid;  guaranteed  to  reach  you 

in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COIiLECTION 
Burbaak,  deep  rose. 
Cardinal,  bright  red. 
Killamey,  grandest  pink. 
General  McArkliur,  deep  red. 
Snowflake,  pure  white.  m-^n' 
Bouquet  of  Gold,  golden 
yellow.  T 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS      ^  \ 

6  Carnations,  the  "Divine  ,  \ 

Flower,"  ail  colors,  25c.      ^  \ 

8  Prize-Winning  Chrys-  -  \ 

anthemums,    .    .    25c.  ,^  \ 

8  Beautiful  Coleus,       ....    25c.        ^;  ■ 

4  Grand  Orchid  Cannas,       .    .  25c. 

8  Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  .    .  25c. 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different,      .    .  25c. 

10  Lovely  Gladiolus,  25c. 

10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,     .    .    .  25c. 

15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,25c.  ^   -v  -^V  ^ 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-paid 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a  customer,  alwavsone.  Catalog  Freo. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BALNES,  Box  85   Springfield,  Ohio 


15VEK  FIFTY  YEARS  of 
eQu;iro  deuliiiuf  entitle*  tho 
<U'akr  to  the  consideration 
of  ail  w!io  buy  his  sort  of 
g.jods.  Keliability  and  re- 
sponsibility should  always 
(  ount.  Our  specialty  is  and 
always  hasbeenselling  dirtct 
to  the  planter,  whotiiusgetH 
the  best  and  pays  but  ©no 
profit.  Everything  of  the 
bedt  for  ©rciiard,  Vineyai  d, 
Lawn,  Parii,  Street,  liardt  n 
:iiid  Crreenliouse.  Kart'st 
new  and  ehoioest  old.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seed;*.  Plants,  Vine?*,  Uul  s, 
Ko.se-*,  E  c.,  and  gtiiirantee  safe  arrival  and  satis<ac'- 
tlon,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  1  *  8- 
pege  C:italogae  FRKE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  extraordinary  cheap  ofiers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  roses, 
tree  s,  etc.  52  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 
rHK  STOKKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box     U9,  PAINESViLLE,  OHIO. 


CARFF^BLflOKBERRiES 

I  grow  millions  of  blaclib<:^rry  pip.ics 
that  yield  luscious  fi-o'cs.  All  true 
to  name— full   of  lire.  They're 
money— coiners   that    will  yield 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  handsome,  nevf  catalog  of  amaU  fruits,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
general  nursery  stock  sent  free.  Get  i  t — -sTi  te  tc-day. 

W.  N.ScarfF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 
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300,000 


PLUM  TREESs  two  years  old,  on  plum  roots,  6  to  7  feet.  15c  each;  5  to  6  feet,  12c; 
4  to  5  feet,  7c;  3%  to  4  feet,  5c.  250  trees  for  $10.  Boxing  free.  Apple  trees  on  French  ap- 
ple roots,  4c  to  10c;  on  American-grown  apple  roots,  3c  to  9c.  L'b^;ral  discounts  on  early 
orders.  Millions  of  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits  of  every  description. 
Secure  varieties  now,  pay  in  spring.   80-page  Catalog  free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  II- 

We  send  you  this  grand  collection  of  SEEDS  and  BULBS 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  that  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  plant  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK  and 
become  one  of  our  yearly  customers. 

Pkls,      4  pkts.  Pansy,  Red.  White,  Blue,  Striped 
Seeds    3  pkts.  Carnation,  Red,  White,  Variegated 
2  pkts.  Sweet  Peas  1  p!<t.  Tree  Aster 

1  pkt.  Giant  Diiisy,  Novelty  1  pkt  khmy  Dahlia 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Violets,  Hardy  1  pkt.  Gladiolus,  Hardy 

1  pkt.  Petunia,  Frinsed  1  pkt.  Chrvsantlieraum,  Double 

1  pkt.  Briinant  Mornini;  Glories    1  pkt.  Orchid  Flower 
1  pkt.  Salvia;  Red,  White,  Blue     1  pkt.  Verbena,  Sweet  Scented 

ISrb^!U«"    ^  Begonia,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Hardy  Lily, 
Ba-SaKPS    ]    Poppy   Anemone,  2    Gladiolus,  2 
Hardy  Climbers,  1  Tuberose,  and  11  other  Bulbs  for  the 
garden,  such  as  Callas.  AmarvlUs,  Montbretias,  etc. 

The  above  20  PKTS.  of  SFFDS.  L'O  BULBS,  our  new 
color  plated  catalogue  and  a  FREE  RETURN  CHECK  giving 
you  your  money  back,  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  for  25c 

J.  RO'^GOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Box  12,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y- 


zud  iiames  of  2  flower  loving  friends. 
I  will  start  you  vt^itli  4  packets  of 
pure,  fresh  seed— liv^arf  Nastur- 
\    tiums — 20  kinds ;  iioyal  Show 
Fansies— TOO  colors;  Sweet  Feas. 
— 40  varieties;  Asters — all  kinds. 

FKEE— "Floral  Culture"  and 
14tli  Ansiual  Catalog', with  big 
/   list  of  rare  seed  bargains;  also  my 
/  offer  of  |ioo  cash  prizes  for  pic- 
tures of  best  lawns  and  yards  sown 
with  the  famous  I^ippincott  seeds. 
Write  TODAY  before  you  forget. 
MISS  C.  5J.  LiPPINCOTT.  633  lOth  St..  S,.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pioneer  Sezds'juoman  of  America. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our  ^O.^  ■ 

U®w  Eat©ii 


Be 


and  our  strawberry  catalog'  of 
able  intormatioa  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLAiMSBURGil  &  POTTER  CO., 

Lesiie,  r>^icnigan. 


IriE  BEST  STiliWiEliRf  | 

'  is  Senator  Dunlap— large^  fine  colored,  i 
'  very  productive.  Cataiog-  of  Straw- 1 
berry  and  other  berry  plants  FREE,  s 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Eoxf;08,  Pulaski,  Is.  Y.  | 

THE  BEST  RASPBEBRY 

Nts   Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor- 
i  mously  productive.   Catalog  of  rasp- 
;berry,  strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.     Write   for   It  NOW. 
L.  J,  Farmer,  Box  60S  Puiaski,  N=  Y. 

"The  THREE  W" 

Strawberry;  the  best  for  market  or  home;  bears 
abundantly  five  weeks;  kept  at  World's  Pair  ten 
days;  perfect  blossoms;  large  glossy  berry;  sweet- 
est of  all. 

\V.  A.  Mason,  College  St.,  Ciinton,  Ky. 


M  Strawberry -grower 

should  have  our  catalog.  It  contains 
informatiorx  not  found  in  any  other. 
It  describes  fifty  varieties,  some  of 
v/hich  will  interest  you.    Free.    .  . 

m.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

Box  C     .      Cuyahoga  Fails     -  Ohio 

Sweet  Potato  Seed 


Bright  stock;  straight  from  storage; 
best  varieties— old  and  new.  Send 
for  my  free  descriptive  price  list. 

  ADDRESS   

L.  H.  r^lahan,  Box  143,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


EAR  SEED-GOii^! 

Four  of  the  best  varieties  for  sale.  T.»sted, 
and  guaranteed  to  show  good  germination, 
or  your  money  back.  Thirty  choice  ears  for 
75c  or  one  bushel  in  crates  for  $1.75.  Same 
price  for  graded  if  wanted.  If  you  want 
good  ear  seed  corn  write  before  it  is  all  sold. 
Venn  Brothers,  Riverside,  luwa. 


POTATOES.— Early  Six  Weeks.  Early  Ohio. 
tCiJ  Cobbler,  Carman,  and  others.    Fine  stock  at 
little  above  market  price.    List  free. 
McAdanis  Seed  Company,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


SCHILDER  BRO  HERS     -  CH!LL!COTHE, 

We  are  extensive  growers  of 

...©I^SON  SEED... 

Write    us    for    our  prices. 


OHIO 


45o,soo  TREES 

SOO  varieties.  Also  Orapes,@niall  Fruits  etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  XtcwisMoesch,  ITredonia,  N.Y, 


lilTFIL  liEES 


MILLIONS  OF  F81MT 
km  FOREST  TREES 

Small  f'ruits  and  Bverfirreens.  Sussian  Mulberry 
and  Black  Locust,  $1700  per  1000.    Carefully  dug 
and  packed.    Freight  preoaid  on  $10.00  orders. 
Catalogue  free.   Fme  trees  guaranteed, 
^age  County   Nurseries,   Bos  647,  Beatrice,  1*60, 


iJg'i-ia.i-t  •X'x-ees.— $6.00  per  100  and  up.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Our  ideal  so!l 
and  Climate  produce  btst  trees.  Well  packed;  guaranteed 
against  damage  in  transit.   Catalog  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Write  to 


The  Wood  Co,,  Medina,  0. 

for  prices  on  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 
seeds.  .  All  varieties.  .  Only  selected 
seed  furnished. 


Lon^  Island  Cabbage  Seed      ^  ^ 

Cauliflower  and  other  choice  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  gardeners.    Catalog   and  samples  free. 
Francis  Brill,  Grower,  HenTpstead,  New  York. 

porr  Flower  Seeds.  1000  sorts,  new  and  old,  for  a 
r  IXIJIIj  -jaig  bed.  also  Park's  New  Floral  Guide 
FREE.   Tell  your  friends.    Geo.  W.  Park,  La  Park,  Pa. 


I  have  them  at  Root's  prices. 
Also  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture- 
one  of  the  best  books  printed 
on  bees.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress as  below  


If  You 
Want 
Root's 

Goods  \     ^""'^y-  l^sndall.  Michigan 

You  Need  It  .*  .*  .* 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  * -p  U  A  I  F  PPTPF 
year,  but  we  offer  it  *  ri/\LJr  £  Ixiv.'iZj 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$!,00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
Sxll-^i  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "Poultry  breeders'  Directory"  for  10  years; 
revised  yeai-Iy.    Send  $1.00  to  day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item 


FricKs,  Pa 


DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
em  poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell.  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,    Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Oreider's  Fine 
Catalog 


of  Prize- Winning  Poultryfor 

1906.  This  book  Is  printed 
In  several  Beautiful 
Colors  and  islargerthan 
ever.  Contains  a  Fine 
Cliromo  of  lifelike 
fowls.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties  of 
poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons, etc.  Itshowsbest 
equipped  poultry  yards  and  houses— howto  build 
houses  :cure  for  diseases;BestL,iceDestroyer 
how  to  make  hens  lay,  poultry  supplies  and  all 
kinds  of  information  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
keepers.  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock  within  reach 
of  all.  Send  10  cents  for  this  noted  book. 
B.  H.  GKEIDEK,     KHEEMS,  PA. 


POULTRY  PAYS 

if  you  get  the  right  start,  the  right 
eggs  or  fowls  and  the  right  materials 
toworkinth.  Our  complete  poultry 
guide  pictures  and  descriles  all 
breeds,  gives  incubating,  brooding 
and  feeding  directions.  It  lists 
Thoroughbred  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
incubators,  bri  oders,  poultrj-  rations 
and  everything  need-d  for  profit.  All 
at  lowest  prices  and  aU  guaranteed 
S2^!sfactory  or  3-our  money  back.  Send 
for  Free  Book  for  10  cents  postage. 
American  Incubator  Co.,    Box  116 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pases,  its  writers 
are  the"  most  successful  Poultry  men 
and  women  in  the  United  Stales.  It  is 

.  The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

V*"'??  nicelv  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  informatiou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  a- id  Make  the  Most  M  -"ney  with 
them.  In  fact  so  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Pri  e.  50  cpnt=«  per  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub.,  Box  85,  Freeport,  III. 


FHEE!  FREE! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  In- 
land Poultry  JorKXAL, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic- 
ture free.  Cost  us  S400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa- 
per has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man>  Have  you 
seen  it  ?  W  ell  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapoiis,  Ind. 


BOOK  ON  POULTRl 
DISEASES  roiri? 

Conkey's  book  on  Poultry     .37   IS  m  8b   J  HI 

Diseases  sells  for  25  cts.  Full  " 
of  information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  for  the  fioek.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  i  cents  to  pay  postage  and  the  names  of 
two  other  poulti-y  raisers,  and  we  will  send. ^-ou  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  ^'o.  so,  Ottawa Bidg,  Cleveland,  0. 


A  for  25  NAMES -For  names  and  P.O  of  25  farm- 
^  ^  ers  and  15c  (stamps  taken)  we  will  send  for  2 
years  the  Farmer's  Call— regnlar  subscription  price, 
40c  a  year,  F.  C.  is  a  weekly,  25  years  old;  1300  pages  a 
year;  sample  free.  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
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^    ....<<lf  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— - 

^  Established  1889. 

i  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 
My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A,  I.  Root  Company, 
and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Dovetailed   Hives,  Section    Honey=boxes,  Weed=Process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee=smokers, 
Bee= veils,  Pouder  Honey =jars,  and,  in  fact, 

W  EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS. 

^  Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


WALTiiK  B.  POUDER  OTIS  I.  HASTEN  A.  G.  FIELDS  ROBERT  R.  WOLFE 

These  are  the  boys  that  ship  the  goods  that  were  made  in  the  house  that  Root  built. 


Conversation  with  Wilson 

"Good  morning,  Wilson;  how  are  you  this 
morning-?" 

**  I  am  all  right.  Smith,  except  that  I  have  a 
touch  of  that  rheumatism  that  always  attacks 
me  about  this  time  of  the  year.  Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  spare 
this  morning  and  I  came  over  to  ask  your 
advice  about  getting  a  lot  of  bee-supplies.  I 
have  noticed  that  your  supplies  are  always 
nicer  than  mine.  Where  would  you  advise  me 
to  send  ?" 

"Send  to  Pouder,  at  Indianapolis,  by  all 
means." 

"  But  why  do  you  prefer  Pouder  when  I 
could  get  my  supplies  nearer  home?  You 
know  the  woods  are  full  of  supply-dealers, 
and  have  you  noticed  what  a  lot  of  them  are 
advertising  in  the  bee- papers?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  all  of  that,  but  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  would  send  to 
Pouder.  You  know  he  handles  The  A.  I  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  and  you  know  that  means  finest 
quality  and  more  for  your  money.  He  fills  his 
orders  promptly,  and  you  get  a  very  low 
freight  rate  out  of  Indianapolis.   He  carries  a 


With  Apologies  to  C.  M.  D. 

very  large  stock  of  goods,  too,  and  they  are 
bright  and  fresh  from  the  factory." 

"I  suppose  he  makes  mistakes  in  shipping 
same  as  all  of  them  do?" 

"I  suppose  he  does,  but  if  he  does  he  will 
make  it  right  with  no  expense  to  his  custom- 
er. That  is  the  way  he  does  business.  K 
you  wish,  you  can  trade  your  wax  with  him 
for  supplies  and  he  will  allow  you  30  cents  a 
pound  for  wax." 

"  What  is  his  address  ?" 

"Walter  S.  Pouder,  513,  515  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Indianapolis.  Drop  him  a  card  and  you 
will  get  his  catalog  on  return  train." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  will  do,  and  then  I  will 
send  in  my  order.  I  have  heard  of  this  man 
Pouder  before,  but  we  always  called  him  Pow- 
der. I  do  like  to  have  the  best  of  every  thing 
for  my  bees,  especially  when  the  cost  is  no 
more  than  I  have  been  paying.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  now  I  will  take  my 
cane  and  hat  and  go  home.  'Manda  said  to 
tell  you  and  Mary  to  come  over  and  eat  dinner 
with  us  right  soon." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.  Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

WALTER  5.  POUDER, 

513-515  Massachusetts  Ave.,       =       INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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PAGE  &  LYON 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN 


^       Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  ^. 

BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  ^  ^ 

2  per  cent  Discount  during  March  on  all  Orders  Accompanied  by  Cash. 


Send  for  Our  FREE 
New  Illtistrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 


Dittmer  makes  a  Specialty  of 

Working  Beeswax  into  Comb  Fotindation 


l^rite  fox*  otix*  price  list*  samples,  and  early- ordler  Discotxnt. 
We  wotild  liKe  to  send  tHem  to  yotx  at  otir  expense. 
OvLT  wareKouse  is  ftill  of  bee-stipplies. 
Jobbing   -   WHolesale   -  R.etail. 
Beeswax  always  wanted. 


CUS  DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA,  WIS. 


YORK  HONEY  TpS  CO. 


Not 
Inc. 


141  ONTARIO  STREET  :    CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Lewis  Bee-supplies  and 

Cornell  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  poultry- supplies  at  factory  prices.    Write  for  the  1906  cat- 
alog of  either  or  both.    Honey  for  sale.    Beeswax  wanted;  27 
cts.  cash,  or  29  cts.  when  taking  bee- supplies  in  exchsinge. 
Early- order  discount,  two  per  cent  for  March. 
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Michigan  Distributors 


-POR- 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.'s  Beeware, 
Dadant's  Foundation. 


/ 


,0; 


} 


With  an  enormous  stock,  and  the  best  shipping=-point  in  Mich- 
igan, we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  very  best  service.  Reg- 
ular discounts  alSowed. 


SPECIAL.  A  quantity  of  Dovetail  ard  Wisconsin  hives,  slightly 
discolored  by  waffer,  in  packages  of  five  at  $1  25  per  hive  for  V/^- 
storj  8  frame;  10  frame,  $1.40  per  hive.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  D  V  A  NCED  BEE-VEfL.  Cord  arrangement,  absolutely  bee- 
proof,  best  on  earth.  Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton,  with  silk  face.   50  CENTS,  POSTPASD. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Beeswax  Wanted.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


kSoutliern  Bee-Keepers ! 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  >ou  should  buy 
them  from  the  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine 
belt  of  North  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  v/e  can  secure  the  best  matt  rial  possible 
at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.   Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

White  Manufacturing  Co.     -     Blossom,  Lamar  Co.,  Texas 


Montana,  | 
Minriesota,  I 
Daliota^ 

aBid  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee^Reepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.    Write  for  particulars. 

TKe  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J.  C.  Acklin,  Mgr.,     St.  Psttll^  MiHA. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Distributing -house  for  Lewis'  Goods, 
Dadant's.  Comb  Fonndation,  etc.,  at 
Factory  Prices. 

Every  thing  the  bee-keepers  need.  No  order  too  large 
for  us,  nor  none  too  small.  Cash  orders  before  February, 
6  per  cent  discount. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY     >o    >o  >o 

The  best  the  world  can  produce.  Sample  sent,  8  cents. 
How  much  can  you  use?  We  always  buy  beeswax. 
Catalog  and  "  Special "  free. 


C.  M.  SCOTT  m.  CO. 

1004        WasHing'ton  St. 
Isidistnsipolis         :  Indis^ns 


BIG  DISCOUNT  till  April  1 

ON  ALL  SUPPLIES 

Dovetailed  hives,  eight-frame,  1%-story,  $1.30;  10- 
frame,  $1.45.  No.  1  sections,  $3.75;  No.  2.  $3.25. 
Foundation,  smokers,  etc.,  reduced.  Berry  boxes, 
crates,  boxes,  etc.,  kept  in  stock.  Honey  wanted. 
Twenty-four  page  list  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rt.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


pURE   ITALIAN   QUEENS.-From  red-clover  and 
five-banded  breeders.  Untested,  75e;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Jr..  James  Island,  S.  C. 
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Bee-supplies    ^  ^ 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  car  y  a  large  stock  and  gre^t 
variety.  We  assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time  and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged. 
We  make  the  AJternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and  the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  vei-y  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper 
to  have  our  catalog.    SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.  Address 

KretcHmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bltiffs,  Iowa 


BINGHAM 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  dauh  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Bingham:— Enclosed  find  money-order  for  a  honey- knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


A  Prosperous 


Season  is  yours. 


if  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  season  when  it  comes. 
DON'T  put  off  ordering  your  supplies 
until  you  need  them.  Order  now,  and 
get  the  discounts. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  sell  them  at  factory  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Send  me  a  bill  of  what  you 
want  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will 
deliver  them  at  your  depot  for.  Send 
for  my  36-page  catalog— it  will  be  sent 
free— also  a  full  description  of  the  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive  and  Supers,  with  a  com- 
parison made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  between  the  sin- 
gle and  double  walled  hives.  All  free 
for  the  askiiig.  Cash  or  goods  in  ex- 
change for  wax. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WISCONSIN 

BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 


We  make  them  and  the  very 
best  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Siiip- 
ping -cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies 
always  on  hand.  We  make 
very  prompt  shipments. 
Let    us    hear    from  you. 

I^arshfield  Mfg.  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
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Wow  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  aiid  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Carniolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

P R ICES:    Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.    Breeders,  each,  $3.00.   Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVBLLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6. GO;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50.  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  an    full  colonies  of  bees.    Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.        Titoff,  loamosa,  Sstn  Bernardino  Co.,  California 


All  tKe  year  round. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  queens  any  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  bept 
breeders,  and  use  select  imported  stock.  Prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untested  Italians   66 

Tested  $1  00 

Select  tested   1  50 

Extra  select   2  50 

We  do  not  guarantee  impossibilities,  such  as  sending 
queens  to  cold  climates  in  winter,  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble distance  and  time  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write 
for  further  particulars. 

A.  Comes  Casseres, 
15  Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEEKS! 

Can iasian  bees  are  the  gentlest  of  the  PROFITABLE 
HONEY-PRODUCERS.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Have 
your  queens,  both  Caucasians  and  Italians,  bred  and 
mated  to  order,  and  then  you  will  have  what  you  want. 
Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.  R.  F.  D. 


Rose  Lawn  Queens 

Leather-colored  and  golden  Italians  or  Carniolans. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty,  gentleness,  and  honey-gather- 
ing. Our  location  insures  absolute  hardiness  and 
prompt  shipment  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
apiary  is  stocked  with  breeders  from  the  choicest  strains 
in  America.  Select  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Tested, 
$1.50;  six,  S8.C0.  Few  choice  breeders,  1  yr.  old,  at  $3.00. 
Caucasians  from  imported  breeders  after  June  1st. 


Rose  Lawn  Apiary,  Lincoln,  NebrasRa 

Frank  G.  Odell,  Proprietor 


Queens  by  Return  Mail  ^  ^ 

I  moved  from  Ozan,  Ark.,  to  Beeville,  Tex.,  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  orders  for  my  famous  strains  of  three  and  five 
banded  bees  and  queens.  Am  now  ready  to  fill  or  book 
your  orders.  Untested  queens,  either  race,  75  cts.  each 
or  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  $1. 25  each,  $12.00  per  dozen. 
Select  tested,  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy,  $3  00  to  $5  00.  Caucasian  queens,  $1.00 
each.    Send  all  your  orders  to 

^    J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Texas 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands.  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-cl©ver 
Queens.    Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


Onf^^ncT  Select  tVree  or  five  banded,  $1.00; 
V^UCClliJ  .  tested  three  or  five  banded,  $1.25. 
Ready  for  delivery  April  1st.  .  .  Write  for  circular. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  No.  Smith  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing:  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able. My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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BEESandQUEENS 

The  Thrcc-bandcd 
Long-tongued  Strain 
of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gatheiing,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  to  select  from. 

Untested  queens  $1.00;  6,  $5.60;  12,  $  9.00 

Select  untested  queens          1.25;  6.  6  00;  12,  11.00 

Tested  queens   1.50;  6,  8.00;  12,  15.00 

Select  tested  queens   2.00;  6,  11.00. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service. 

The  Victor-Knolle  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 


Pure  Caucasian  Queens! 

Bred  in  their  purity,  IV2  miles  high  at  the  foot 
of  the  glaciers,  by  "  Etablissement  d' Apiculture 
Mont  Jovtt,  Albertville,  Savoie,  France,  official 
breeder  for  U.  S.  Government."  We  supply,  too, 
imported  Caucasian  queens.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Select  untested  queen,  $2.00;  six,  $11.00; 
twelve,  $20.00.  Select  testes!  queen,  $2.50;  six, 
$14  00;  twelve,  $25.00.  Full  rates  on  application. 
English  correspendence. 


APRIL  1st 

I  will  commence  filling  oroiers  for  queens.  Send  your 
orders  early  to  avoid  the  rush.  I  will  have  nuclei  for 
sale  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Charleston,  S.  C: 
One-frame  nucleus,  $2.00;  two-frame  nucleus,  $2.50; 
three-frame  nucleus,  $3.00;  one  colony  in  Dovetailed 
hive,  $7  50.  If  queens  are  wanted  with  nuclei,  add 
price  of  them  to  price  of  nuclei.  See  ad.  elsewhere. 
H.  M.  Parker,  Jr.         .  .         James  island,  S.  C. 


Q  KJ 


IM 


Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Carni-ltallan  Cross. 

Can  supi'ly  select  untested  queens  at  75c  each;  three  for 
$2  00;  six  for  $3.50.  I  am  now  booking  orders  for 
early  delivery. 

George  W.  Barnes, 

188  N.  Pleasant  St.  Norwalk,  Ohlo. 

IMPORTED  -  CAUCASIAN  -  QUEENS 

are  the  mothers  of  my  stock.  Tested  queens.  $3  00  each- 
untested,  $1.50.  Red  Clovers,  Carniolans,  Carsio- Ital- 
ians: Tested,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00,  12  for 
$9.S0.  Rev.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner,  New  Memphis,  III. 


The  Best  Results 

are  obtained  from  the  best  queens.  Be  sure 
to  have  the  best;  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
any  other. 

Extra  Honey  Queens  " 

are  the  best  and  give  the  best  results. 
They  get  the  honey.  Early  orders  a 
specialty. 

Prices 

One  $1.00  Six  $5.00  Twelve  .  .$9.00 


Francis  J.  ColaKan 

Bernardo,      San  Dieg'o  Co.,  Calif. 

Red-clover  Queens  from  Westvvood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.    Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry  Shatfer      ....      Westvvood,  Ohio 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.   Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
H.  C.  Simpson,  Catawba,  S.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE  -  KEEPERS'    SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  GkxKis  a  specialty. 

A.  H.  REEVES 

DISTKIBTJTOE  OF  EOOT'S  GOODS  FOB 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE  that  we  have  purchased 
the  Atchley  steam  bee- hive  factoi-y,  and  are  now 
putting-  in  up-to-date  machinery  for  making-  Dovetailed 
bee- hives  and  supplies.  We  earnestly  solicit  a  sh->.re  of 
your  patronage.  We  quote  prices  on  two  hives  for 
comparison:  One  two-story  eight-frame  hive  in  the  flat 
for  extracted  honey,  complete  ready  to  nail.  Sl.25;  one 
story  and-a  half  hive  in  the  flat  with  sections,  complete 
ready  for  comb  hoT-.ey,  $1.25;  self-spacirrg  Hoffman 
frames  in  the  flat,  $15.00  per  1000.  Remember  these  are 
standard  goods  and  Dovetailed  hives.  Get  prices  on 
large  lots.  Dittmer's  foundation  at  Dittmer's  prices. 
We  are  headquarters  in  the  South  for  bees  and  queens — 
untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen;  tested,  $1.50.  Full 
colories  nuclei  and  queens  in  large  lots  our  specialty. 
Send  for  catalog.  The  Bee  and  Honey  Co., 

Will  Atchley,  Prop.,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


FOR  14  YEARS 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLACE 

NEW  YORK 

has  been  furnishing  bees  and  apiarian  supplies  of 
every  desired  kind  to  bee-keepers  of  the  East.  A 
very  liberal  discount  is  now  allowed  early  orders. 
Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.   -   -   Catalog  free. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
a.d  •  ertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
oiftering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these  "  swaps." 


\YAN 


TED.— To  sell  or  exchange,  white  sweet-clover 
seed  for  yellow.     R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Gordon,  Ks. 


w 


ANTED. 


Seventy-five  colonies  of  bees  in  Penn. 

S.  L.  136,  care  of  Gleanings. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  stock  of  groceries  for  bees 
" '     or  small  homestead. 


A.  E.  Shaw,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


W 

w 


w 
w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  15  ten-frame  Dovetailed  S 
supers  (new),  for  600  T  tins. 

 E.  Eggeman.  Neillsville.  Wis. 

ANTED.— About  100  colonies  of  bees  from  Maryland 
or  Carolina,  located  near  the  water. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  Belgian,  French,  and  Dutch 
postage  stamps  for  Gk)lden  queens. 

J.  Verlinden.  Wasmes,  Belgium. 

ANTED.— Honey,  wax,  slumgum,  or  supplies,  in 
exchange  for  standard-bred  White  Wyandottes. 
H.  E.  Crowther.  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED. -Raw  furs  of  all  kinds.   The  highest  cash 
prices  paid.    Prices  on  application.    Goods  held 
separate  if  you  wish.      O.  H.  MoRLEY,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


ANTED.    By  a  young  man,  bees  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan to  handle  on  shares;  can  furnish  references. 
R.  Rasmussen,  191  Dale  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


W 


Vli/ ANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  having  bees 
to  sell  in  carload  lots  for  May  delivery.  Quote 
prices  and  give  particvilars. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

11^  ANTKD.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
' '     gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ANTED  —For  delivery  in  Virginia,  about  fifty  colo- 
^"  nies  of  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives;  must  be  free 
from  disease.  Prefer  pure  Italians.  Quote  lowest  price 
with  full  particulars- 

H.  G.  L.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

ANTED. — Frames  of  bees  and  hatching  brood;  same 
~'  to  be  on  Hoffman  frames,  and  delivered  April  15, 
1905.  Could  use  some  full  colonies  in  ten-frame  Dove- 
tailed hives  if  located  in  Central  Ohio. 

James  W.  Bain,  Marion,  Ohio. 

\V ANTED— Old  books  on  bee  culture,  especially  from 
foreign  countries.    Please  state  titles,  authors, 
year  of  publication,  edition,  binding,  condition,  number 
of  pages,  and  price  wanted. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 

ANTED. — Small  place  in  or  near  town  suitable  for 
bee-keeping,  in  Delaware,  Sullivan,  or  Greene 
Counties,  New  Yo?k.    Give  full  particulars  of  what 
you  have  to  offer,  with  price,  etc. 

Box  S.  T.  510,  care  of  Gleanings. 

WANTED.— Italian  bees  in  the  South  for  early  North- 
'  ^  ern  trade.  Prefer  them  from  some  point  near  the 
ocean  routes.  State  what  you  have  to  offer,  with  full 
particulars.  Want  also  about  200  untested  Italian 
queens.      Box  10,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— Every  bee-keeper  who  takes  Gleanings 
to  send  in  t  le  subscription  of  one  or  more  friends. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  we  will  give  a. 
copy  of  the  1905  edition  of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Sam- 
ple copies  to  show  your  friends  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. The  a,  I.  ReoT  C©.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ANTED.— To  correspond  with  any  one  that  has,  or 
'  '  can  get  me,  a  pair  of  black  foxes  alive.  Will  pay 
a  big  price  for  a  pair. 

John  R.  Brown,  Route  2,  Fall  Creek,  Wis. 

VVANTED.—Cleome,  buckwheat,  sweet  clover,  borage, 
'"^  mignonette,  or  alyssum  seeds,  for  gladiola  and 
dahlia  bulbs,  rudbeckia  and  aster  plants. 

Mrs.  Ph.  Mueller,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Help  \totcd. 


W 


ANTED.— A  young  man  who  understands  bee-keep- 
ing wishes  a  position  in  the  Western  States. 

F.  W.,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 


IV^ ANTED.— A  temperate  and  industrious  young  man 
to  work  on  farm  and  help  in  bee-yards  when 
necessary.   State  age,  and  wages  desired. 

W.  J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

"VVANTED.— Two  young  men  to  work  in  apiary  and  on 
' '  farm  of  80  acres.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  honey  in  this  state.  Will  give  my  experience 
and  fair  wages.    For  particulars  address 

Herbert  Manley,  Route  3,  Sandusky.  Mich. 

WANTED.— Competent  bee-keeper  to  work  200  to  300 
colonies  of  bees  on  shares;  good  location;  two  crops 
of  honey  in  a  season.  Would  hire  a  good  man  by  the 
month.  Give  references,  wages  expected,  and  experi- 
ence, in  first  letter.     W.  E.  Forbes,  Plain  well,  Mich. 

\^ ANTED.— Last  year  my  students  helped  to  secure  a 
harvest  of  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  296  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  can  take  one  or  two  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  using  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  and  of  good  hab- 
its (none  ©ther  need  apply) .  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  right  along.  I  will  give  board  and  washing;  and  if 
student  does  well  and  I  do  well,  will  give  something 
more.        R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


W 


ANTED.— Position  as  apiarist  for  season  1906.  Best 
references.        M.  W.  Shepherd,  Wakeman,  O. 


W 


W 


ANTED. — Position  by  a  young  man  of  good  habits, 
with  some  bee-keeper;  N.  Y.  State  preferred. 

W.  Naab,  718  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ANTED.— Position  with  a  bee-keeper;  have  some 
experience;  would  prefer  California. 

Amos  Feley,  Box  452,  Palatka,  Fla. 


Yl/^ ANTED. — Young  man  to  take  care  of  an  apiary  of 
300  colonies,  and  carefully  pack  supplies  for  ship-i 
ping.  Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ANTED. — A  bright  boy  of  good  habits  to  make  his 
home  with  me;  must  be  willing  to  bach;  one  who 
expects  to  make  bee-keeping  his  lifework  preferred. 
Protestant.  State  age,  and  send  photo  if  possible.  Ref- 
erence given  and  required. 

John  Vanden  Burg,  Jr.,  Box  5,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

IV ANTED. — Able-bodied  man  of  good  habits  who  is 
^~  interested  in  learning  the  up-to-date  practical 
work  of  bee-keeping,  from  the  ground  up;  where  most 
of  the  supplies  are  made  at  home  with  modern  appli- 
ances and  good  machinery  for  the  work.  One  who  has 
had  some  experience  with  bees  preferred,  and  one  who 
does  not  object  to  doing  farm  work  when  bees  do  not  re- 
quire his  time.  O.  H.  Townsend,  Otsego,  Mich. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Fifteen  Barred  Rock  eggs  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $4.00.    Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Crooksville,  O. 

For  Sale.— Leaming  corn.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Rocks,  Queens.  Circular. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 
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For  Sale.  —  Bee- keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.   Free  catalog.         F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— Italian  queens  at  any  time.  Untested, 
66  cts. ;  50  and  over,  10  per  cent  discount. 

Thompson  Bros.,  Half- way-tree  P.  O..  Jamaica. 


For  Sale.— Best  land  for  bee-keepers,  farmers, 
dairymen.    Cheap.    Write  us. 

Wright-Robinson,  Cumberland.  Wis. 


For  Sale.— White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  setting,  $1.00 
per  15;  $4.00  per  100.    Order  early. 

Chas.  W.  Barnes,  138  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Nor  walk,  O. 


For  Sale. — Forty-six  stands  of  Italian  bees  in  Root 
eight- frame  hives;  well  painted  and  in  good  condition. 
Write  for  prices.         Fred  Donner,  Oakville,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. — Or  exchange  for  queens  or  bees,  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  and  blackberry  plants  of  all  leading 
varieties.  John  D.  Antrim,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  a  superior  egg- 
producing  strain  of  S.  C.  "Wliite  Leghorns,  S2.00  for  15, 
$3.75  for  30,  $10.00  for  100. 

J.  F.  Rasch,  Marilla,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— P  supers  for  eight-frame  Dovetailed 
hives;  well  painted,  and  used  one  season.  Will  ex- 
change for  two-frame  extractor  or  will  buy  extractor. 

A.  J.  Mop.se,  Plum,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Cheap,  32  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight 
and  ten  frame  two  and  three  story  hives.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  no  time  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 

N.  O.  Penny,  Vero,  Indian  River,  Florida. 


For  Sale.— Rosecomb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs.  ?2..50  for 
15,  ilO.OO  per  100;  largest  breeder  and  finest  flock  in  the 
world;  largest  and  best  layers  of  all  Leghorns.  Gold 
Dust  (original).      F.  Boomhower,  GallupviUe,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices: 
full  colonies  Italian  bees;  queens  in  season  (catalog  free) ; 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  eggs;  incubators,  brood- 
ers, poultry  food,  etc.  H.  S.  DusY,  St.  Anne,  HI. 


<     For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
\  tive  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S  Stephens, 

I    (Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight 
hr  ten  frame  new  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman 
jframes:  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  Price  $6.00  each. 
Tn  lots  of  ten,  $5.00  each. 

,  F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


'  For  Sale.— Trees  by  mail;  one-year-old  peach  and 
a.pple  trees,  10c  each;  SI. 00  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

G.  A.  Haper,  Batchtown,  111. 


For  Sale.— Cheap,  a  place  of  four  acres  in  one  of 
the  best  locations  for  bees  in  New  York  State.  Have 
taken  3C0  lbs.  of  comb  honey  f  rom  one  colony  in  a  sea- 
son. G.  H.  Adams,  Box  976,  Schenectady,  N-  Y. 


For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.     Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs.,  Me. 


For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. K  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  GreenviUe,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — Weed-process  foundation  business;  a  rare 
chance  to  buy  a  foundation  business  with  good  grow- 
ing established  trade;  price  $800. 

H.  F.  Hagen,  Denver,  Colo., 

Or  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  30  in  Danz.  and  bal- 
ance in  Root  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at  $3.50  per 
colony  complete,  in  excellent  condition  for  winter; 
heavy  stores;  a  great  bargain  for  the  price.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  further  particulars. 

W.  M.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


For  Sale. — Forty- eight  stands  of  bees  in  two-story 
ten-frame  L.  and  Danz.  hives,  25  empty  hives,  and  35 
Danz.  supers  complete.  The  bees  are  J.  P.  Moore's  red- 
clover  workers,  and  are  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.  Write 
me.  J.  E.  Hughes,  Route  1,  Foreston,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— Three  untested  Italian  queens  for  $1.00 
after  July  1,  if  ordered  now;  warranted  pure  mated,  10 
cts.  extra.  Satisfaction,  or  money  back.  Only  300  at 
this  rate.  All  you  want  as  long  as  they  last.  Orders 
filled  in  rotation.    Particulars  free. 

S.  F.  Trego,  Swedona,  111. 


For  Sale.— 200  ten-frame  supers;  all  nailed,  and 
painted  one  coat,  filled  with  4x5  sections  and  full  sheets 
of  foundation  ready  to  go  in  hives.  These  have  never 
teen  used  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Write  for  price 
and  say  how  many  you  want.      Daniel  Wurth. 

1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


For  Sale. — Fine  home  in  Glen  wood.  Wis.;  one  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  the  city,  and  two  acres  with  large 
building  25x100  feet  (very  suitable  for  bee-supply  fac- 
tory), 150  colonies  of  bees  all  in  good  condition;  one  of 
the  best  white- clover  and  bass  wood  localities  for  bee- 
keeping.   Write  for  particulars. 

J.  GoBELi,  Glenwood,  Wis. 


COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Reimbo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Gk)lden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  S€  parate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisf  ac- 
1  tion  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 


buckwheat  for  SEED. 
We  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  both  silverhull  and 
Japanese  buckwheat  for  seed.    The  silverhull  is  espe- 
cially nice  &eed.    We  offer  either  kind  at  the  following 
prices,  including  bag  to  ship  in  without  extra  charge, 
but  not  prepaid:  Peck,  35  cts.;  ^2  bushel,  65  cts.;  bushel, 
I  $1.25   2  bushels.  $2  25;  10  bushels  or  more,  $1.00  per 
I   bushel.    By  mail  postpaid,  4  oz.,  5  cts.;  1  lb.,  15  cts. 


j  BEESWAX  MARKET. 

I  Market  price  of  beeswax  seems  to  grow  stronger  as 
1  the  season  advances.  We  have  secured  some  very  large 
I  lots  during  the  past  month,  but  are  in  the  market  for 
more.  We  are  paying  28  cents  cash,  30  in  trade,  for 
average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  our  branch  offices. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  remind  shippers  again  to  be 
careful  to  mark  shipment  with  their  name  so  it  can  be 
identified  on  arrival;  also  to  state  number  of  poimds 
shipped,  so  we  can  tell  whether  any  has  been  lost  out 
on  the  way.   


SWEET- CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  demand  for  sweet- clover 
seed,  and  our  large  stock  of  seed  is  exhausted.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  any  seed  to  offer,  will  you  send  us  a 
sample,  stating  how  much  you  have  to  sell,  and  the 
price  you  ask  for  it?  Until  we  have  a  supply  to  offer 
we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  all  prices.  If  we  secure  a 
supply  so  that  we  can  continue  to  sell  at  prices  giyen  in 
last  issue  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so;  etherwise  we 
will  make  as  low  prices  as  we  can. 
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Everything  for  the  Bee 

Keeper 


will  be  found  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogrue  No.  40.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Followers,  Sections,  Section  Holders,  Frames, 
Extractors,  Sinolsers,  etc.  Ail  these  and  many  other  essentials  are 
manuf  acttu-ed  by  us.  Everything  is  guaranteed  to  be  right  and  of 
best  quality.  Our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  any  bee  keeper 
may  afford  the  best  supplies. 


We  cannot  tell  you  here  of  all 
the  good  things  in  this  book. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today.  We  mail  it  free,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Progressive  Bee  Keeper,  a 
splendid  monthly  publication  devoted  to  bee  interests. 
It  will  help  you  start  right  and  keep  you  right  after 
ycu  are  started.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every 
bee  keeper.   Ask  for  the  paper  and  the  book. 

We  Sell  the  Best  Incubators  and 
Broodersi 

Delivered  at  your  station,  prices  the  lowest.  Write  us 
at  once  and  save  money.  Address 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  15  Talmage  St.,  Higgmsville,  Mo. 

Branckes  at  Omaha,  Neb.  and  East  Sc.  Louis,  111. 


Something  New 
in  lloney-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  impl(?ments.  .  . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mail. 


Bec-Reepers,  Co-operate! 

We  are  Bee-keepers- -Organized  in 
the  Interest  of  Feliow  Bee-keepers 

(No  IVIatter  where  They  Live) 


Membership  dues,  $1.00  per  year. 

Present  membership— about  200  bee-keepers. 

Our  1906  price  list  of  bee- supplies,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  valuable  information,  are  now  ready  to  mail. 

If  you  wish  to  assist  in  co-operation  among  bee- 
keepers write  us  now  and  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  all  your  neighbor  bee  keepers. 

The  St.  Groix  Valley  Honey-producers'  Association 

Headquarters  Until  June  1,  1906 
Glenwood,  Wisconsin 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A  Premier  Greenhouse  will  keep  you  supplied  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  season;  gives  tone  to  your  residence,  and 
creates  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hobby. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Premier  Greenhouse— lengthj 
12  feet;  width,  8  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  double-strength  glass,  plant-tables,  etc.,  fitted 
complete;  built  in  sections,  and  can  be  erected  in  two 
hours.   The  price  is  $63.00. 

George  B.  Clementson,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  writes: 
"The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  plant-lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

Catalog  and  price  list  on  application.  Greenhouses 
from  $20.00.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer 
Cottages,  Auto-houses,  Poultry-houses,  and  Portable 
Buildings  of  every  description. 

Charles  H.  Manley, 

Dept.  B  C,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


If  Yoti  Want   tKe  Bee  -  booK 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to      ::  :: 

Prof.  A»  J.  CooKy  Claremont*  Caiif. 

 FOR  HIS  

''Bee-Keepers'  Gtiide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Save  Money  on  Your 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

I  ship  several  cars  of 
the  celebrated  Root 
goods  to  Kansas  City 

every  year,  and  save  hm  - 
dreds  of  dollars  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  etc.  Let  me 
save  you  a  few  dollars  on 
your  goods.  Write  me  at 
Main  Office.  Catilog,  in- 
formation, etc. ,  sent  f  ee. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

Augusta        - :  -  Kansas 


At  St.  Louis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


ADDRESS 

Blanke  (Si  Hatik 
S\ipply  Co. 

202.204    MarKet  Street 

St.  L^o\iis»  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's 
and  Poiiltrymen's 
Supplies 

Low  freight.  .  .  Prompt  shipments. 
Factory  prices.     .     Write  for  catalog. 


Send  Us  Your  Order 


Before  you  Buy  your  next 
Bee-supplies  Be  sure  to 

send  for  our  new  revised  catalog. 
We  are  the  oldest  bee-supply 
house  in  the  West.  We  under- 
stand the  needs  of  both  the  vet- 
eran and  the  novice  in  bee-keep- 
ing. Our  prices  are  as  low  as 
any  one's  for  the  same  quality. 
Discount  for  early  orders.  We 
give  you  quick  service  and  low 
freight  rates  

Italian  Queens  and  Nuclei 

a  specialty.  Send  for  our  special 
queen  list  "B"  for  particulars. 

John  Neliel  &  Son  Supply  Go. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co..  Missouri 


THE 

COLORADO 
BEE-KEEPER 


is  THE  man  we  are  interested  in, 
whether  he  has  one  swarm  or  five 
hundred.   If  you  are  that  man,  we 
are  talking-  to  you. 

The  goods  we  sell  were  made  in 
Ohio.   You  live  in  Colorado. 
The  point  is  this: 

We  cut  out  the  distance,  and  bring 
your  goods  home  to  you— and  they  are 
Root's  Goods  too. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  get- 
ting our  catalog  into  the  hands  of 
every  bee-keeper.  It  is  YOURS  for 
the  asking. 

Your  order  to  us,  small  or  large, 
means  prompt  service  and  Root  Goods. 


The  L.  A.  Watkins 
Merchandise  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


SUPREME  EXCELLENCE 

is  only  another  name  for  OUR  Make  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Have  you  ever  used  them?  If  not,  give  us  a  trial  order  this  spring. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any; 
and  if  our  goods  aren't  as  we  claim  you'll  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 


We  allow  a  discount  of  2  per  cent 

for  orders  received  in  March 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !   Purity  !   Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  IIL 


Root  Goods 

for  the  West 


New  catalog  now  ready  to  mail.   Write  to-day. 

Remember  I  have  been  in  the  business  over  20 
years,  and  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the 
West.  Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution. 

Why  put  up  with  infer  or  goods  when  you  may  as 
well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no  more. 
In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money.  In  all 
cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money,  quality 
considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here  at 
ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and  DISCOUNTS, 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 
Practically  all  points  are  reached  by  direct 
lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest  freight  rates. 

Jos.  Nysewandcr,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh  Street 


